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War Work 


1’, used to be said of the Turks, before the enlighten- 
ment, that they were surprised every year when 
the winter came ; and it is with something like the 
same innocent naivety that the Government has now 
discovered a shortage of labour. Ever since the war 
started, the prospect of a serious bottleneck in the 
supply of man-power for the war factories has been 
very clear. It is more than twelve months since Mr 
Churchill himself, in a speech which must have 
startled his colleagues at least as much as it did some 
of his hearers, asked for a million women to do war 
work ; but it is only this month that the policy of 
limiting the amount of unemployment caused by the 
curtailment of non-essential industries has been dis- 
carded. Events and the advices of Sir William 
Beveridge at the Ministry of Labour have now borne 
fruit. Estimates of the labour which will be released 
by the ‘ concentration ”’ of industry in the next five 
or six months range between 500,000 and 750,000 ; the 
raising of the ages of reservation under the Schedule 
of Reserved Occupations will set something like a 
million men free, between now and the autumn, either 
to fight or to enter war industries. But there are 
immediate needs. Mr Bevin has called for 50,000 
extra workers, ‘old hands’ and volunteers, for 
the shipyards, where the Admiralty has been given 
authority to ensure that labour is efficiently used ; and 
the Minister of Labour has also put out yet another 
appeal, this time—more modestly than Mr Churchill 
last year—for 100,000 women, mainly to fill shells. 

It is, perhaps, too late in the day to suggest that 
what has happened is ly what many had 
forecast ; that is, that if no prior steps were to 
furnish a forward supply of labour by transfer and 
training, sudden grave shortages would opens when- 
ever the industrial effort was quickened. It is not too 
late, however, to point out that the samt difficulties 


will arise in progression, if the existing schemes for 
training labour are not made more capacious and more 
attractive ; or to lay down that time and results will 
be the test of the new measures. Mr Bevin has power 
to register and call-up any class of worker—or non- 
worker. For the moment, he apparently intends to 
proceed by registration only, relying on a recruitment 
campaign—and the “‘ squeezing-out ’’ process of in- 
dustrial concentration—to bring in volunteers from the 
non-essential trades. It is reported that women recruits 
have already been numerous, or at any rate that appli- 
cations for information have been coming in freely. 
The task, however, is very specific. It is to find 
50,000 fresh shipyard workers and 100,000 women 
munition workers in, presumably, a given time—for 
the women, Mr Bevin himself says two weeks, and 
suggests that if they do not come forward he may 
be a to compel them. In the Army, where 
the policy of replacing men by women is no less 
important than in industry, the Auxiliary Territorial 
Service’s establishment of 60,000 women is only half 
filled ; in the Air Force many more women auxiliaries 
are needed. At some more distant date, there will 
be need for millions more in industry ; and Mr Bevin’s 
job is to find these men—and women—both now 
and then, The prospect is more favourable than it 
was. The technique of releasing workers from civilian 
ee dart reorganisation has been admitted. 
Bevin his new powers, and already, under their 
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328 
tries, there is recruitment and registration—with the 
power te compel in the belies So aan. 
whether sufficient recruits will come fo! in time. 

It is throwing no doubt on the loyalty and zeal of 
civilians to that there can be no clear “‘ yes ” 
in reply. The recruits must come from non-essential 
jobs, and in a range of factory trades they are to be 
squeezed out. But a great many, probably the 
majority before the process is completed, must. come 
from distribution and office work ; and at present the 
balance is weighted in favour of these workers—and 
the factory workers until they are expelled—staying 
where they are. Like all of us, they are creatures of 
habit. They are not discontented with the money they 
earn, which in a wide range of instances, especially 
in the case of women, is more than they could earn in 
Government-controlled establishments. They are 
reasonably well satisfied with their place in the social 
and economic seale. They are repelled by the shabby 
conditions and shabbier remuneration at the training 
centres ; and, though they are sometimes even too 
willing to move from job to job—labour turnover is 
notably high—there is no purposive trend towards war 
work in their movements. 

Above all, they have no clear idea of what is and 
what is not war work. In every railway station in the 
London area, there is a poster exhorting housewives 
to go home before 4 p.m. in order to leave the trams, 
buses and trains free for “‘ war workers.”’ This em- 
bodies the common misunderstanding that all people 
who are working in wartime—and especially those who 
work hard—are war workers. No one could claim that 
all the men and women who pour off the suburban 
trains between six and seven in the evening are doing 
war work ; though they are many of them doing their 
work under strain and at inconvenience because of war 
conditions—and so long as they are expected to carry 
on, and not adjured to enter the war effort more speci- 
fically, they are entitled to every consideration. But 
are all these stockbrokers, typists, clerks, insurance 
agents, shop assistants, salesmen, chauffeurs, 
servants, or journalists necessarily war workers ? 
This question only has to be asked to bring the answer 
** Certainly not.’’ It all depends on the actual work 
being done by the individual. 

It would be foolish in the extreme to expect every- 
one or even a majority in these ambiguous occupations 
to down tools and rush to “join up” in the war 
industries. There would not be room yet for a tithe of 
them. But it is even more foolish to allow all these 
civilians to assume that they are war workers who will 
not be expected to “ go,’? whatever may happen to 
less important but unspecified people. It is, admit- 
tedly, important to keep the nation’s less essential 
activities going, so long as the more essential activities 
are not thereby held up. The maintenance of normal 
business during the autumn blitz was a victory. But it 
is of no use keeping the flag flying if at the same time 
the citadel itself is falling. So long as there are gaps 
in the munition and other industries, the right attitude 
should surely be that of waiting until they are needed 
—just as men of military age wait for their calling-up 
notices. The gaps will grow as the war effort grows, 
and some hundreds of thousands are wanted at once 
—largely from these very trades and professions. The 
fact is that the only absolutely undeniable war work 
is the new category o a= ”” occupations 
which is to be introduced ; and this point is 
important so long as the Government prefers volun- 
tary enlistment to compulsion. The success of Mr. 
Bevin’s appeals depends upon the receptiveness of 
his audience—and, unfortunately for their success, the 
application of conscription to military enlistment, 

with the introduction of the many-branched 

Schedule of Reserved Occupations, has engendered the 

belief generally that no one n ** go’ until he is 

specifically y sent for. Mr. G. K. Chester- 

ton once said that there were thousands of people going 

about under the impression that they had read Kar! 

Marx’s “‘ Capital.”’ Similarly, there are millions of 
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ance, is broken down, voluntary t 
work almost certainly will not produce the numbers 

uired, There is, admittedly, a vanguard of willing 
volunteers. But the spear has no shaft. 


Examples of this attitude, which is perhaps even 
more evident among employers on behalf of their staffs 
than among their employees, could be multiplied. The 
position of members of the Home Guard in a possible 
emergency has several times been discussed in The 
Economist. The situation now seems to be that 
guardees who believe, or whose employers believe, that 
they are doing ‘important national work” are 
entitled to cut drills now and report absent when the 
battle begins. Other employers would not even allow 
their staffs to do any part-time war service at all— 
until fire-watching was forced upon them. Then, 
recently, there has been trouble about the despicable 
practice of certain cruel and pretentious young women 
sending white feathers to other young women who are 
not in the uniformed Services. This is brutal and indis- 
criminate, for any of the sufferers may be doing work 
at business or in ARP, which is quite as important 
as the duties of the Service women. But the extra- 
ordinary thing is that the storm of protest which has 
very properly risen against this white-feather business 
has been based, almost unanimously, on the assump- 
tion that all civilian women workers are doing impor- 
tant war work. This is nonsense. Apart from the 
stupidity of self-appointed judges in this matter, the 
position is as Captain Margesson stated it in the 
Commons last week: ‘* Every job in the Army which 
can be done by a woman releases a soldier for fighting 
—and there are still great numbers of young women 
in this country who ought to join up ”’ ; in the Women’s 
Auxiliary Air Force women are plying twenty-five 
trades hitherto done exclusively by men. It is 
perfectly true that hundreds of thousands of young 
women in shops and offices are working long hours 
under difficult conditions. But they are not ipso facto 
war workers, and until the shortage of 80,000 in the 
ranks of the ATS is made up, and the required 
quota of women for industry filled, they must at least 
be open to transfer. 


It would be untrue to say that there is general un- 
willingness among either men or women. The position 
is rather that individuals are willing to serve if they 
are sent for, an attitude hitherto encouraged by the 
Government. Now the Government, relying on appeals 
and exhortations, has to undo its own work. In the 
early days of the war, volunteers were not wanted, 
because the war programme was not big enough to 
require them. Now, when the ball is rolling, while most 
civilians in a rather vague and ill-defined way have 
come to expect to be “ called up,’’ the Government 
pins its faith, for worthy motives, on the voluntary 


method. And, called upon to volunteer, the generality 


of civilians believe that they personally are doing work 
too important to be spared. It is always the “ other 
fellow *” to whom these appeals are addressed ; there 
is ye fear that, if one goes, his neighbour and rival 
will not. 


The dilemma is apparent. Either the Government 
impresses everyone—which could be justified on 
grounds of social equity and economic fairness as well 
as of efficiency—or it calls for volunteers. If it calls for 
volunteers, it must get them—for industry and the 
Services alike. And for this to happen the entire atti- 
tude of the bulk of civilian workers must alter. It must 
be made quite clear, by the community’s own chosen 
political leaders, what essential war work is. There 
must be a “ little list’ in the national consciousness 
of those ‘‘ who never would be missed ’’—if they are 
needed elsewhere. It may be reasonable to rely on 
volunteering, but only if it brings forward the workers. 
Otherwise, it is just trifling. 
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the Administration were disposed of. by comfortable 
majorities. The final vote in the Senate 8 


day passed the Bill by a vote of 60 to 81; the 


House of Representatives on Tuesday concurred in | 


the Senate’s amendments by the vote of 817 to 71, 
and the Bill became an Act with the President’s 
signature on the same day—March 11, 1941. It is 
a date to remember; the passage of this Declaration 
of Interdependence may come in after years to be 
regarded as an event more significant than even the 
war that has provoked it. 

The Act as finally passed incorporates only two 
amendments to the original text that are of sub- 
stantial importance. The first, inserted by the House 
of Representatives, limits to $1,800 millions the value 
of the assistance to other countries that the President 
is authorised to grant out of war material now in 
existence or already appropriated for by Con 
that is, substantially, out of existing stocks and the 
1940-41 programme together. This is not considered 
to be a crippling limitation. The second amendment, 
inserted by the Senate, provides that separate appro- 
priations must be made for any goods to he supplied 
to foreign countries, and no valid objection can be 
raised to a desire of the taxpayers’ representatives 
to know beforehand how much money is to be spent 
on which purposes. 

All other amendments that would have limited 
the discretion of the President, whether as to the 
parts of the world in which the armed forces of the 
United States could be used or as to the possibility 
of convoying supplies across the Atlantic, were re- 
jected. In substance, Mr Roosevelt has the powers 
and the diseretion for which he asked, and it has been 
made plain that they extend to the provision of food 
just as much as to the more specifically warlike re- 
quirements of the belligerent democracies. Action 
under the Act is to be taken at once. Under the limit 
of $1,300 millions for existing stocks, a large number 
of badly needed implements of war will be despatched 
at once; it has been widely reported that destroyers 
and other escort vessels are to be given priority, but, in 
other respects also the President is prepared to cut 
America’s own stocks to the limit of safety in order 
to assist in the Battle of Britain. Though the amounts 
that are immediately available are necessarily limited 
and the beginning of the main flood of supplies is 
still many months ahead, this immediate help is many 
times more important than mere value figures would 
indicate. The longer-term programme is also getting 
under way in majestic fashion. A request for an 
appropriation of no less than $7,000 millions for 
goods to be supplied under the Act has gone to 
Congress at once. 


Shortage of Dollars 


The political and historical importance of the new 
Act would require no further demonstration even if it 
had not been adequately emphasised in the Press of 
both countries. Some of the more purely economic 
efiects of the Act have received much less attention. 
This is partly due to the public’s lack of exact informa- 
tion and to the obscurity that necessarily attaches to a 
measure in which so much is left to the President’s 
discretion, But it is nevertheless important that 
obvious misconceptions should be removed. For 
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sterling area (except, of course, the United States 
itself) will require $867 millions. Against these are the 
favourable net balance of the ing area’s trade with 
the United States and the value of the gold which can 
be dug out of the mines or hoards in the course of the 
year. The position can be set out as follows: — 


EsTIMATED REQUIREMENTS OF DOLLARS FOR PURPOSES OTHER 
THAN GOVERNMENT ORDERS, 1941 


Debit items ($ millions) Credit items ($ millions) 
Trade between U.K. and Trade between 
U.S.A. (met) ......... 100 area (exe. U.K.) 
Payments in gold or U.S. S.A. (net) ......... 222 
dollars (net Newly mined and 
COMME 5 didsiicccasiesi hoarded gold ......... 
Other countries ...... 247 ~ 
777 
PEM ik ck cntnkeaisetente 190 
967 967 


This is not, of course, the whole story. The Treasury 
figures record an amount of $1,274 millions outstand- 
ing on December 81st in respect of Government orders 
placed in 1940, and this amount will, of course, have 
been increased by any orders that have been placed 
in the intervening months. It might be rash to assume 
that all of these obligations will now be assumed by 
the United States Government and still more so that 
payments actually made since January Ist wili be 
refunded. Moreover, is it right to suppose that the new 
Act will cover everything that the British Government 
requires from now on? On two sorts of items the need 
for independent payment may conceivably arise. The 
first is on orders that have been oo or may be 
placed, for munitions which are of British design or 
may, for other reasons, be of no value to the United 
States. The second arises from the fact that the Act 
is drafted with the intention (though not necessarily 
with the effect) that it should apply only to goods that 
the British Government acquires for its own use and 
not for re-sale. Can it, therefore, be held to cover 5 
re-sold to civilians, such as some of the petrol and 
food ? 

It may be that a favourable answer can be given 
to these questions, but their existence by itself shows 
how premature it would be to assume that all anxieties 
on the score of dollars are now at an end. The avail- 
able capital resources on Jan Ist were returned 
as $1,811 millions. But almost of this con- 
sists of the so-called “direct investments” whose 
liquidation must necessarily be slow. Moreover, these 
reserves have undoubtedly been drawn upon since the 
beginning of the year. Only those in possession of the 
full facts can judge whether the final account is likely 
to balance without further assistance from the United 
States Government. But obviously there is no ample 
margin, and dollars will remain one of the very scarcest 
of all the raw materials of war. 

It is impossible to leave at subject of the supply 


relief would be secured if it were possible to make 
with Canada arrangements similar to the Lease and 
Lend Act. It is somewhat anomalous that a neutral 
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should be providing munitions free of cash payment 
while gold or American dollars are still being paid to 


a belligerent. There is no reason to suppose that this 


is not appreciated in the most realistic and generous 
spirit in Ottawa. 


Domestic Consequences for America 


If the economic effects of the new Act for Great 
Britain will be almost entirely external to the national 
economy, the reverse is true for the United States. 
The $7,000 millions appropriation which the President 
is to submit to Congress represents in the main addi- 
tional activity, to be financed out of American funds. 
Not all the $7,000 millions is additional. In the sixteen 
months from September, 1989, to December, 1940, the 
British Government spent $1,380 millions in the 
United States and part of the $7,000 millions will 
merely continue this activity. Another part may pos- 
sibly be going to pay for merchandise which was 
bought last year on other than British Government 
orders. But, in round figures, $4,000 to $5,000 millions 
out of the new appropriation can be taken to be 
entirely additional production—with perhaps more to 
come. On top of this, the estimates for purely American 
defence expenditure in the financial year July, 1941, to 
June, 1942, amount to $10,800 millions, which is more 
than $8,000 millions above the figure for the calendar 
year 1940. This figure too is subject to increase. It 
appears, then, between the two programmes, as if 
something of the order of at deast $12,000 millions a 


_ year more is to be spent on armaments than in 1940. 


These are gigantic figures, but they need to be 
related to the still more astronomical figures of the 
American national income (which are discussed and 
analysed in some detail in a message from Our New 
York Correspondent on page 340). In the same issue of 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin that contains the esti- 
mates of British dollar assets and requirements there is 
an authoritative discussion by Mr John H. Williams, 
Vice-President of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, of the effect that defence expenditure is likely to 
have upon the American economy. Mr Williams points 
out that, with the national income of the United States 
in 1940 at about $75,000 millions, “‘ despite specific 
shortages which may threaten here and there, we are 
still in a surplus situation.’’ He argues that public ex- 
penditure is incapable of producing an inflationary re- 
action until much more general shortages develop, and 
he puts the danger-point at a national income of about 
$90,000 millions. This is the point at which bottlenecks 
will be begining to be serious; it is not the limit of 
the expansion of the national income but the point at 
which ‘‘ we shall need to be pursuing a positive policy 
aimed at preventing a general inflation.”’ 

To discuss all the implications of America’s new 
policy on her domestic economy would require a whole 
series of articles, but it is clear from Mr Williams’s 
argument that the crucial change is not far off. At 
present the United States is in a peace economy, “ a 
surplus situation.’’ But if the existing national income 
of $75,000 millions is now to be increased by at least 
$12,000 millions of additional defence expenditure, 
together with such additional private activity as 
may be generated thereby, the danger signal of $90,000 
millions will soon be reached. The United States will 
then pass into the phase of semi-war economy, when 
in one field after another, but not yet generally, 
civilian consumption must be cut down if it is not 
to impede the expansion of war production. Whether 
America will ever reach the stage of a full war 
economy, when, instead of there being a “‘ surplus 
situation ’’ there is a universal “ scarcity situation,” 
and at what national income that would be reached, 
are matters for speculation. But if a total defence ex- 
penditure of some $18,000 millions (considerably more 
than the present domestic war effort of the United 
Kingdom) is only enough to bring the American 
economy to the first danger signal, the ultimate 
productivity of American defence industry would be 
enough to swamp the whole Continent of Europe. 
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For the moment, however, American rearmament 
is still in an early - At $18,000 millions out 
of a national income of $90,000 millions (a rate that 
will not be reached for some time yet), the proportion 
will only be about half that already i 
United Kingdom. But the tendency, which is manifest 
in the United States and has been blessed by the 
highest authority, to argue that America can 
guns and butter ad infinitum has its dangers. There 


q 


and the constitutional arrangements of t nited 
States will create more difficulties in implementing it 
there than exist either in'Nazi Germany or even in a 
centralised democracy such as Great Britain. The 
Administration will be very well advised to have its 
plans ready. If the spending of the money accord- 
ing to schedule, they will be needed in twelve months’ 
time. 


The Problem of Repayment 


A final aspect of the Lease and Lend Act has, some- 
what naturally, received entirely inadequate considera- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic. This is the problem 
of repayment. It is being very widely, and far too 
easily, assumed in this country that the problem will 
never arise in any serious form, that the apparatus 
of leasing and lending is merely a provisional sub- 
stitute for an ultimate free gift. Such an assumption 
does not arise solely from that natural arrogance of 
which the British are so frequently accused ; it is the 
logical conclusion to be drawn from the whole tenor 
of the discussion in the United States, with its emphasis 
on the self-interest that America has in the support of 
British resistance. 

But it is not the intention of Congress that the 
munitions and materials to be supplied are to be re- 
garded as a gift. It is not the intention even of the 
majority who have passed the Bill, as can be seen 
from the suggestion made by Senator George, Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee and one of 
the Bill’s sponsors, that British tin and rubber re- 
sources should be pledged against ultimate repayment. 
It should be remembered that the money borrowings 
of the last war were widely believed, at the time they 
were incurred, to be merely a formality to be turned 
into a gift after the Armistice. But it did not turn out 
so, and the British public may be making an equal 
mistake this time if it refuses to adopt any but the 
most optimistic assumption. It is a great advantage 
to have moved the argument from the monetary plane 
to that of goods; but that may turn out to be the 
only change. 

If repayment is ever required it must not be sup- 
posed that the United States will be so foolish as to 
accept large quantities of obsolete military equipment. 
Payment, if it is to be made, will have to be made 
in goods useful in peacetime, and the goods that will 
come first into question will be precisely those raw 
material resources on which Senator George’s eye has 
already lighted, together with such additional things 
as shares in African mines and Latin American utilities. 
The objections, from the American point of view as 
well as the British, to any such payment are, of course, 
obvious. They would intensify the sterling area’s short- 
age of dollars, which is likely to be serious enough in 
any case; they would compel the retention of a severe 
exchange control and reduce British purchases of 
American exports to the irreplaceable minimum. But it 
would be rash to assume that these arguments will 
be much more acceptable, when the time comes, than 
the only slightly more subtle objections to a financial 
transfer. } 

There is, of course, nothing to be done about this 
problem in either country now, except to hope that it 
will never arise, but to be prepared for it if it does. 
In the meantime, nothing will be more calculated to 
spoil the chances of a happy issue than if Englishmen 
treat too easily as gifts what Congress has been at 
quite deliberate pains to describe as loans. 
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paper, Die Zeitung, is something of an event. In 
e last war, it is true, a newspaper of a sort—Heer 
produced in 


Ti appearance in London of a Gerthdn ‘hnetrs- 
t 


und Heimat—was and distri- 


buted by air in Germany, But it was simply an effort 
of war p inda for which Lord Northcliffe was 
responsible. Die Zeitung is in an entirely different 


category. It is produced by a German ; it is not 
primarily: designed for propaganda; the public it 
desires to reach are the millions of Germans, who are 
sickened by the hideous excesses of Nazism and who 
have as much to gain from a British victory as the 

ples whom the Nazis have enslaved. Die Zeitung 
is launched as a gesture of faith—that ‘‘ Germany is 
the first country Hitler enslaved.” 

But is it? The appearance of Die Zeitung raises in 
another fashion the question already canvassed in 
sensational style in Sir Robert Vansittart’s short pam- 
phlet on Germany’s “ Black Record.” Sir Robert 
denies the thesis that Nazism is in some way an 
excrescence on the political life of Germany. It is, he 
maintains, merely another, though possibly more 
violent, manifestation of a spirit which runs right 
through German history from the Germans of Tacitus, 
who thought it ‘‘ weak ‘to win with sweat what 
can be won by blood ’’—through Charlemagne and 
Barbarossa, Frederick the Great and Bismarck to 
the Kaiser and Adolf Hitler. All these men with the 
full and devoted support of the German people have 
lied and perjured and blackmailed and betrayed and 
fought their way to tyranny not only over their own 
peoples but over any people weak enough or divided 
enough to become their prey. 

Sir Robert sees this infection as a racial thing. The 
Teutons had it when Rome built her Maginot Line. 
The Germans still have it to-day. It is interesting 
to compare his analysis with that of Mr Sebastian 
Haffner, Political Editor of Die Zeitung.* Mr 
Haffner, too, admits the “* black record.”’ He, too, is 
horrified by the political monstrosities brought forth 
by Germany, and on several minor points his com- 
ments and those of Sir Robert Vansittart coincide. 
The fundamental difference between the views of 
Mr Haffner and Sir Robert Vansittart lies in the 
fact that the former limits the ‘* black record”? to 
little more than a century, and attributes it not to 
racial defects inherited from the Huns but to a political 
cause—the conquest of Germany by Prussia and the 
creation of the myth of the Reich. It is this myth 
which has drawn Germany behind it in a wake of 
blood and misery and Machtpolitik and war. The 
adherence of so many Germans to it, particularly in 
its earlier Bismarckian manifestations, sprang from 
innate patriotism and habits of obedience. But it is 
Mr Haffner’s contention that the manifestation of 
the Reich in its true and monstrous colours under 
Adolf Hitler has sickened a great mass of the Germans 
with the whole idea of war and conquest and world 
dominion and that, for the first time, a majority of the 
German people are op to the national govern- 
ment. It is in the belief that here are the potential 
supporters of the Allied cause that Die Zeitung has 
been launched. 

No one with sense and humanity will deny the 
“* black record.”? The agonising problem for Britain 
and for the world is what is to be done about it. On 
Sir Robert’s hypothesis—that short of a fundamental 
change of heart, nothing can be done—there is no 
course open to Germany’s neighbours but that of the 
severest repression. On Mr Haffner’s, the change of 
heart is already taking place. It is for Europe to 
encourage and later organise the new emotion, Of the 
two, Mr Haffner’s is not only more to the 
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prosperous and could in a few decades of further 
peaceful expansion have con as much by trade 
as by war, she took the short cut of Tacitus; but 
the events of the post-war years are too impressive 
to be ignored. They do bear out Mr Haffner’s con- 
tention that there is in Germany a sizeable body of 
people who desire good government, decent order, 
and a quiet life and who will want it even more after 
this Nazi inferno. Whether any significant number 
of them hold their convictions so strongly that they 
can be induced during the war to enter on the path 
of active opposition to Hitler is a very different 
matter. The Weimar Government proves that, once 
a military despotism is destroyed, the Germans can 
maintain a decent system of government—at least for 


a time. It does not prove that they will do anything 


to upset a despotism well in the saddle. 

In deciding British policy, the Government has 
two orders of fact to take into account. On the one 
hand, the tendency of the German people to deliver 
themselves up to bad leadership and that element in 
the German nation which, according to the testimony 
of German writers and thinkers of the stature of 
Geothe and Nietzche is bent on destruction, on the 
other, the observably peaceable behaviour of a great 
mass of ordinary Germans at various periods of their 
history. The only sound poliey is to prepare for the 
worst and the best. After the record of the last 
hundred years, it would be criminal stupidity on the 
part of any government to assume that the German 
spirit of aggression had been exorcised for ever. A 
policy of indifference to the return of Machtpolitik 
in Germany followed by one of appeasement once the 
Machtpolitiker are established in power has, once and 
for all, proved itself to be disastrous. On the other 
hand, the English are poor haters. Any policy which en- 
visages for them a future of perpetual vigilance beside 
the prostrate body of Germany runs the very severe 
risk of failing, not necessarily because it is the wrong 
policy for Germany but because it is the wrong policy 
for Britain. Five years after the peace settlement the 
British would be growing tired of standing guard, just 
when the angry and frustrated Titan was inning 
to stir to life. The logical conclusion to Sir Robert 
Vansittart’s pamphlet is a settlement with Germany 


as ruthless as the “ order ” imposed on Poland. But 


the British are not German. They will not do it. 
The alternative must be a combination of a strong, 
resolute and well-armed policy of self-defence for 
Britain and her allies with a policy of encouragement. 
understanding, and collaboration with any moderate 
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NOTES OF 


The Commercial History of 1940 
The series of The Economist’s “Commercial His- 
tories’? began in 1868 and has been continuous ever 
since. These annual oe So fact and figure have 
long been recognised as one e indispensable sources 
for modern economic history. In the preface to the final 
volume of his monumental ‘Economic History of 
Modern Britain,” Professor J. H. Clapham wrote :— 
I have relied thro ut 
incipally on the annual History and Review of The 
mist. Other journals began to do similar work at 
various dates during the period; but the continuity and 
uniform tradition of The Economist make it a particularly 
good source for the general historian who has not time to 
ollow out the history of each trade thoroughly in its local 
and technical Press. 
To have broken this series would have been a disaster. 
But the preparation of the Commercial History of 1940, 
which appears with this issue of The Economist, has 
laboured against two difficulties: first, the chronic and 
severe shortage of paper; and, secondly, the absence or 
suppression of many of the facts that the future historian 
will require. The Commercial History thus appears in 
truncated form with many gaps. It is no more than an 
interim report, and one of the duties of this journal when 
peace has been restored and secrets revealed will be to 
compile the Commercial History of the War Years in 
full and due form. 


* * * 
Before the Balkan Offensive 


Hitler’s offensive is hanging fire. His troops are in 
position, yet the tactic of the lightning offensive has 
been abandoned in favour of the war of nerves. Some 
observers have even suggested that the move into Bul- 
SNOIPIJUI Vy} yUeAaId O3—aaAISUajap AjlavWAd sem BIIEs 
example of Greece and Turkey from giving heart to 
their Jugoslav and Bulgarian neighbours. And even 
to-day, when Hitler’s own prestige is involved in the 
surrender of Greece, he may still prefer to give diplo- 
matic pressure one last chance Malses resorting to the 
bomber and the tank. In Turkey the tactic has failed. 
Hitler’s note to the President was received with quiet 
scepticism and no reply has as yet been made. In Jugo- 
slavia, where the Germans are now installed on three 
frontiers, a surprising degree if not of resistance at least 
of procrastination has developed. The Jugoslavs were 
ready for a ‘‘pact of friendship.”” The Germans will 
take nothing less than full adherence to the Tripartite 
Pact and tne ‘co-operation’? which such adherence 
entails. The Jugoslavs are in a fearful dilemma-—-bred of 
the years of Balkan rivalry and non-co-operation. They 
do not wish to see their strong army disbanded and its 
soldiers returned to the farm to produce food for the 
Germans. But they fear annihilation. Their friends can 
only remind them that in 1915 Serbia was annihilated— 
to rise again after the Allied victory with double the 
population and territory. In Greece the determination 
to fight on is unbroken, and if a German ultimatum has 
been received, no notice has been taken of it. On the 
contrary, one of the most violent attacks of the war 
has been launched against the Italians in the Tepelini 
area. And behind the Greeks stand their British ally. 
Reinforcements have arrived in the Near East, and it is 
most unlikely that Greece will be left unaided to face 
the coming German offensive. 


* * * 


The Next Test 


Sir Archibald Sinclair’s statement on the Air Esti- 
mates was doubly Churchillian. Its confidence was both 
sober and stirring. Since the war started, 5,350 enemy 
planes have been certainly destroyed, 4,250 German and 
1,100 Italian, against only 1,800 British. In September, 
mastery - day was won over England and over the 
Channel. the winter, mastery was won in Africa. 
Moreover, the enemy forces will never be as strong 

ain, relatively, as'they were last year, for the Royal 
Air Force has frown more quickly in machines and 
pilots; and both for bombing and fighting, there are 
new types which excel the aircraft whose quality parried 
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the enemy attack and returned it in the military 
economic centres of German Europe. These are 
grounds for confidence. But the Secretary of State for 
Air forecast that the bitterest struggle has still to come, 
German factories and eens too, have been busily 
at work ; and, as Sir Archibald said, even Italy still has 
‘some production.” In the West, despite vigorous and 
increasing counter attacks—the heaviest raid 
Germany was made on Wednesday night—Brita 
is still on the defensive. On land, the night bomber has 
still to be beaten ; defensive measures are aprerin ae 
in concentrated raids like the latest one on 
mouth, the bombers run greater risks; on Wednesday 
also nine bombers were brought down ; but the problem 
has still to be solved. Heavier raiding has after 
the winter lull. There has been some change in tactics 
and, on the British model, more specific targets, such 
as docks and airfields, have been sought ; but, in addi- 
tion to Portsmouth, London districts, parts of the Mid- 
lands and the Merseyside area have been heavily 
attacked. The second unsolved problem is at sea, where 
the enemy’s more westerly based bombers give great aid 
to submarines ; and it is at sea and in the air that Hitler 
must win to succeed on land. The test is almost upon 
us. So far, the Royal Air Force has consistently 
triumphed and, arduous though the struggle will cer- 
tainly be and widespread and spreading though the 
nation’s commitments now are, there is no obvious 
reason to suppose that the tide will turn. And the 
R.A.F.’s growth, in bombers and in fighters, is an 
earnest of the harrying that the enemy will receive when 
he loses the offensive at last. 


* * * 


Submarine Campaign 


The announcement that merchant shipping losses 
for the week ended March 2nd totalled 148,038 tons, 
the third highest figure since the outbreak of war, 
supports the view that Hitler has now launched his 
spring campaign against shipping, as, indeed, he also 
appears to have opened his spring offensive in the air. 
The time is at hand when interpretations of the recent 
reduction in the weekly average of sinkings from 90,000 
tons in the last seven months of 1940 to some 51,000 
tons in the first eleven weeks of the current year, will 
be put to the test; and, in hard practice, the question 
asked in the course of last week’s House of Commons 
debate on the Naval Estimates—whether the speed of ' 
corvettes is sufficient to enable them effectively to chase 
submarines or whether this class of ship is essentially 
faute de mieua—will be brought nearer to an answer. 
To achieve final success, the German war on shipping 
must maintain a prolonged stranglehold, until stocks of 
food and materials in this country are exhausted, despite 
the increasing aid to be despatched across the Atlantic. 
The crux of the matter is not the volume of tonnage 
sunk, and certainly not the volume of tonnage 
still left at Britain’s disposal, but rather the quantity 
of arrivals, of ships and cargoes, week by week; just 
as the criterion of German submarine strength is not 
the extraordinarily widely varying estimates of avail- 
able U-boats, but the number of actual attacks that 
can be made on vessels—which is as much a function of 
commanders and crews as of the size of attacking fleets. 
Meanwhile, reports of the transfer of further Uni 
States destroyers and of the release of American 
merchantmen for use by this country promise a firm 
reply to the latest phase of the U-boat war. - 


* * * 


Darlan’s Threat 


Admiral Darlan’s threat to use the French Navy to 
convoy merchant ships to France has at least the merit 
of bringing the policy of the Vichy Government into the 
open. The colourful events connected with M. Laval 
have—perha devisedly—diverted the attention of the 
French people, of Britain and of the United States from 
the real nature of the collaboration which exists between 
Vichy and Berlin. Ever since the Monthoire meeting 10 
October last, the Pétain regime has accepted the 
ciple of full economic esllahecation, The statement of 
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very high pr Germany 
boration ”’ is the aaeets at Marseilles as well as Vichy. 
It is now a t French warships shall 

supplies re France from the other side of the 
Atlantic. Germany will sorry continue to receive 
her percentage. Admir i 


of the generosity of the Germans in ae ee 
tons of wheat. Britain can hardly let this pass, y 
is responsible for the feeding of two-thirds of France i 
which the best agricultural lands lie. The grain the Ger- 
mans send - Vichy a —e already ~— Son occupied 
territory. It is an abuse of language to of generosity. 
However, the British case need not be concerned with 
minor discrepancies. It is based on the undeniable fact 
that -~ going into unoccupied France directly 
assists the Germans to continue the war. The last thing 
Great Britain wants is a naval engagement with the 
French. The only obvious alternative is an understand- 
ing with the Americans for the setting up of an lo- 
American su isory body to control restricted supplies. 
But would Vichy agree ? 


* * * 


Mr Matsuoka’s Journey 


With the settlement of the Thailand dispute, a dis- 
tinct period has come to an end in Japan’s foreign 
policy. The first tentative step south has been taken, 
and the reactions of the democracies towards a further 
advance have been tested, Now Mr. Matsuoka, the 
Foreign Minister, is off to Berlin to consult with his 
allies and prepare for the next phase. Germany’s desire 
is obvious enough. Japan must be tempted south, and 
the tension caused by her encroachments must continue 
to immobilise Allied forces in the Far East. At the same 
time, Japan’s entry into the war must be assured in the 
event of the United States becoming involved .in the 
struggle. Japan may well ask how her interests are 
served in all this, and it is probably one of the questions 
Mr. Matsuoka is going to Berlin to ask. With their usual 
resourcefulness, the Rcinems may find some fairly con- 
vincing arguments, but one at least has been disproved 
in recent weeks—that the democracies can be intimidated 
into easy appeasement. Reinforcements to Malaya, joint 
consultations between Mr, Cordell Hull, Lord Halifax 
and Mr. Casey in Washington, the opening of staff talks 
between Australia and New Zealand are all signs that 
Japan can push her idea of ‘‘ common prosperity” 
beyond a certain point only at the risk of war. And Japan 
cannot, with her Chinese commitments, risk a conflict 
which might involve more than naval action. Mr. 
Matsuoka will probably draw Germany’s attention to 
the discrepancies which exist between Japan’s commit- 
ments and those of her allies. What, for example, would 

Germany’s reaction if Russia, profiting by a Japanese 
thrust south, were to stab Japan in the back? It is on 
the question of Russia that the Matsuoka talks may well 
turn. The Japanese Foreign Minister will visit Moscow 
on his journey, and the Germans are known to be strain- 
ing every nerve to secure an understanding between 
Russia and Japan, and with it a guarantee—for what 
it is worth—that Japan can with impunit expand at 
the expense of the ivsitentan, Only if Germany can 
ring about some such diplomatic coup are the 
likely to have the results looked for in Berlin—that of 
harnessing Japan to Hitler’s war chariot. 


* * * 


The Railway Chairmen 


The railway chairmen’s speeches this year were 
very largely comharndd with two topics—the difficulties 
. oe —— and the ts Pies of ~~ rail- 

ys ancial agreement wi vernment, 
the degree of success with which the compani 
war-time difficulties 
wholly justifiable pride. The public is often goaded to 


sie 
arrived at, with its inflating 
To dissociate the railway companies’ net revenue from 
the level of railway charges roo of course, involve a 


on railway charges. 


subsidy from the uer. Lo Stamp ar, that 
this would increase the ** gap,” which is, 

course, pro tanto true. But Lord Stamp is too 
economist to suppose that an addition to the Govern- 
ment deficit of even as much as £29 millions (the full 
amount of the actual rise in railway costs) would have 
an effect on the general level of prices equal tc that of 
a 163 pee cent. rise in the cost of transport. The rail- 
way chairmen are evidently well aware of the objec- 
tions to the present agreement, for all of them were 
at great pains to emphasise that it was not of their 
choosing and—in passages whose textual identity in 
three of the four speeches is evidence of very deli- 
cate wording—that it was the Railway Executive Com- 
mittee, “‘ agent of the Minister of Transport,’’ and not 
the railways who made the recurrent applications for 
increased charges. The fact that not one of the four 
chairmen thought it necessary to remark that the 
members of the Railway Executive Committee are the 
general managers of the railways, inevitably lends an 
air of disingenuousness to this disclaimer. It is 
becoming clearer every day that the relationship of the 
railways to the state will have to be thought out anew 
from the beginning, and there were several hints in the 
speeches that the re-examination will have to take place 
in the widest frame-work. It was interesting, for ex- 
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of the nation into a closely co-ordinated whole.” 
; * * 
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Speeding-up Shipbuilding 

There are many ao that the Government is now 
more alive to the need of providing that measure of 
purposive direction to industrialists and workers with- 
out which industrial mobilisation cannot be completed. It 
was announced on Sunday that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who is already responsible for the construc- 
tion of naval and merchant ships, will in future have the 
task of ensuring the employment of shipbuilding workers 
to the best advantage. And in view of the danger 
to Great Britain’s sea communications this year, it came 
none too soon. There is to be a central committee, con- 
sisting of two representatives each of the employers and 
the workers, which will meet under an Admiralty chair- 
man. Subject to general direction from the centre, the 
actual task of ensuring the most advantageous use of 
labour will devolve upon local controls headed by 
District Shipyard Controllers, who will be the Flag 

cers-in-Charge of the Pool. These representatives of 
the Admiralty will act through three executives, repre- 
senting nava ms pee | and repair, merchant ship- 
building and repair, and labour ; the representative of 
labour will normally be the shipyard labour supply 
officer, who will be transferred to the service of the 
Admiralty. The local controls will have the task of deter- 
mining local priorities, and they will be responsible for 
the day-to-day allocation and interchange of labour in 
their districts, and for the transfer of workers from one 
district to another. But the Minister of Labour will 
continue to be responsible for the supply of additional 
workers, and Mr Bevin stated last Sunday that the ship- 
building and repairing problem could be overcome by 
the intake of 50,000 more workers of the right cate- 
gories. The new arrangements seem logical. But in a 
sense they are as unorthodox as is the decision to con- 
centrate the output of consumers’ goods. They involve 
the pooling of the shipyard workers, and they will enable 
the local controls to determine the terms of employment 
and, within limits, the nature of the work to be done by 
each worker. A guaranteed weekly wage was probably 
the best aaa of securing the co-operation of the 
workers. That the present state of affairs could not be 
allowed to continue was admitted by Mr Bevin when 
he pointed out in a speech on Sunday that the workers 
could increase production by 30 per cent. 


* * * 


National Service 


It must often have been hard for Pooh-Bah to 
remember whether he was speaking as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or Groom of the Bedchamber ; and Mr Bevin 
has the same sort of difficulty to contend with. Actually, 
it was not really remarkable that the first detailed news 
of the changes made in the Schedule of Reserved Occu- 
pations by the Minister of Labour and National Service 
should come, last week, from the Trades Union Con- 
gress ; the details occurred in a T.U.C. memorandum to 
its members which became public. Nevertheless, there 
was some surprise that Mr Bevin’s voice should be heard 
from Transport House before he had given tongue in 
Whitehall or Westminster. The changes are aimed at 
releasing more men, not only for the fighting forces, but 
for war work as well. In three stages, between April 
and the autumn, the ages of reservation in many occu- 
pations will be raised either five or ten years. In 
addition, as forecast by the Ministry in the first general 
announcement of the changes, there will be a new cate- 
gory of “protected” work ; men in work of direct 
national importance, such as shipbuilding, will be 
reserved at lower ages than the general level. The object 
now is to de-reserve men pari passu with the expansion 
of the military and industrial war effort, and in the end 
to reserve only those men whose actual jobs are essential 
and who are indispensable in their jobs. It is a logical 
development of the Schedule, which was far too generous 
in the bad old days simply because the war effort 
was far too skimpy ; the men were not wanted. From 
now on, or rather from the date of the full publication 
of the latest ch , men under notice of de-reservation 
will have the choice between waiting to be called up or 
finding protected work in war industry; and the 
Schedule will thus serve an industrial as well as a mili- 
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The First Hundred Thousand 


Mr. Bevin’s appeal last week-end for 100,000 women. 
volunteers for factory work within the next fortnight 
has awakened a satisfactory response. The voluntary 
vanguard of the women’s industrial army is falling into 
line, and will fill the gap until it is joined by the con 


conclusions which indicate a far from satisfactory state. 
of affairs. The first is that, in delaying the much-adver.. 
tised registration of potential female labour for so long, 
the Government has been sailing perilously near the 
wind—that supplies of suitable labour in certain vital 
forms of employment, of which shell-filling is the out- 
standing example, have been allowed to fal ye mr 
low. The second obvious conclusion is that industri 
mobilisation of women is proving a perplexing under 
taking. The employment of women in industrial concerns. 
has always been considered by the Government and by 
trade unions alike as a special problem relating to a 
special class of labour. Hence, there are due to be fixed 
all the rules governing treatment of the special charac- 
teristics of women—their functions as housekeepers and 
mothers—and also all the normal conditions of employ- 
ment—hours, wages and holidays. The question of wages 
and remuneration in training has, on paper, been settled, 
The problem, it may be suggested, would be less per- 
plexing now had official policy in time of peace adopted 
such simplifying propositions as ‘‘ the rate for the job,” 
with the best conditions of labour for all workers regardless 
of sex, on to which might be grafted such amendments 
relating to welfare and maternity as are in the national 
interest. The trouble is that the demands of total war 
require a reversal of the former Government attitude to 
women’s work, and particularly to the work of the 
married women and the mother. And in defining its 
attitude to these admittedly difficult problems, the 
Government and, with it, the trade unions are starting 
more or less from scratch and somewhat behind time. 


* * * 


Advance in Abyssinia 


The news from Africa is largely confined to 
Abyssinia where the advance of Allied and patriot troops 
is going swiftly forward. After the capture of Burye, 
the Emperor’s forces pressed home the attack and their 
advance has already carried them to within 150 miles of 
Addis Ababa. The forces pushing forward from the south 
from Kenya and Italian Somaliland are within — 
distance of Negelli and of Jijiga on the Harar : 
The extent of Italian resistance is surprisingly slight and 
has even led to—admittedly unconfirmed—rumours that 
the Duke of Aosta, the Governor-General of Abyssinia, 
and never a Fascist enthusiast, may be prepared to 
negotiate a surrender. The only obstacle to an immedi- 
ate and favourable development of the campaign 18 
the possibility that the rains may intervene. In a number 
of sectors, the Italians have abandoned advance posi- 
tions in order to dig themselves in in various mountain 
strongholds, where presumably they hope to carry out 
a delaying action until weather conditions make further 
campaigning impossible. The fall of Addis Ababa would 
not necessarily mean the collapse of Italian resistance. 
In Italian Somaliland, cleaning up operations still con- 
tinue two weeks after the fal of ogadishu, but the 
blow to Italian prestige of the loss of their hardly-won 
capital would almost certainly weaken the will to 
resistance in the remainder of Abyssinia and in Eritrea. 


* * * 
Raids by Sea 
The use of British sea power for offensive action has 
been on the increase in recent weeks. The landings at 


Castelorizo and the taking off of parachutists from 
Southern Italy, and last week the hi hily successful raid 
on the Lofoten Islands are all examples of the mobility 
and flexibility which command of the seas gives 


attacking forces. In the Lofotens, valuable fish oll plant 


and 18,000 tons of enemy shipping were destroyed, 
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Allied cause. The Nazis’ anger over 
the measure of its effectiveness. The 
raised infuriated complaints over “unfairness” of 


the British attack against German Europe, for ‘ with 


long coastline, unfortified al 
muh hey have accused the British of loth oe on 


patriots were shot. The quislingist press threatens the 
taking of hostages, and the homes of the volunteers have 
been burnt. It is obvious that the Germans have been 
seriously upset by the raid. Their complaint about the 
length of their coastline is a positive invitation to further 
excursions on the part of the Allies, and that they fear 
such raids is shown by the fierce reprisals inflicted on 
the Norwegians, German Europe is anything but the 
haven of concord its propagandists describe it to be. 
Guerilla warfare continues in Poland, there is sabotage 
in Belgium, while in Holland a secret society is reported 
to be at work organising riots, strikes and sabotage. 
Whatever the truth of this rumour, it is certain that 
enormous collective fines have been imposed on Amster- 
dam, Zaandam and Hilversum, where the recent riots 
occurred, and that eighteen Dutch patriots have been 
shot. British raids, establishing contact with local patriot 
activity, would greatly increase the tension and unrest. 
Nevertheless, Germany’s reprisals on the local in- 
habitants place the Allies in a certain dilemma. Perhaps 
the or solution is to nake public specific reprisals 
which the R.A.F. will inflict on selected German towns 
if the Nazis wreak their vengeance on their subject 
peoples. 


* * * 


Army Supplies 


The Army has been accused of two things: of bei 
under-supplied with equipment and over-supplied wit 
officers from public schools, In the debate on the Arm 
Estimates last week, Captain Margesson answered bot 
charges. On the score of equipment, he said that the 
losses in France and Flanders had been made good and 
the Army of the Nile had been accoutred to achieve its 
triumphs. But, in the light of the still-unfought battle 
with “‘ the principal enemy,”’ the Army was still “‘ a lon 
way from full equipment ’’—a consideration whic 
might have induced the Secretary of State for War to 
pay closer attention to criticisms of needless and in- 
effective delays in War Office organisation and supply 
matters. About public schools, Captain Margesson— 
who made a strikingly good speech—was more optimistic 
still. Of commissions granted to infantry cadets from 
the ranks between September 27th and December 27th 
last year, three-quarters came from ‘‘ grammar, council 
or secondary schools.’’ This answers the accusation of 
exclusiveness—which was always absurd, because there 
simply are not enough public-school products to go 
round. But, since the men in training are conscripted in 
the first place from all classes, the quarter of the com- 
missions given to public school men, in view of the 
minute proportion of boys.who go to public schools, 
remains astonishingly high. It | very well be inevit- 
as things are, but it is none the less remarkable. 


* * * 


The Cost of the Militia Camps 


The Select Committee’s investigations into war 
expenditure continue to reveal serious examples — of 
waste and inefficiency. The fifth report of this session 
deals with the cost of the militia camps, the enquiry 
into which had been postponed for over a year until 
full facts were wwraitebha: Once again, the chief com- 
plaint is the use of the “‘cost-plus” contract, which 
was the burden of the Commitee’s fourth report of this 
inten and ieee was ‘an a oo ia entis 
on February 15t 216). ar as the militia ca 
are coneninad et neat of the contracting has been 
that “in almost every case the final cost has exceeded 
the original estimate by a very large sum, sometimes 

as much as four times.”? The Committee attributes 
the increase in costs to three general factors— the 
failure to include certain essential works in the original 
see policy cha affecting the oe hn a 
accom ated and e t equipm 
installed, and failure to ees the: sites before the 









consider itself a suit- 
the allegations, but 
be: further investigated, 


able tribunal for i igati 


a sone that they 

the Prime Minister is to be asked in the House of 
Commons whether a judicial court of enquiry can be 
set up. The Committee’s revelations of inefficiency and 
waste are bad enough, but deliberate dishonesty, if it 


existed, cannot surely be allowed to go unexposed and 
unchecked. 


* * * 


Sharp Practice 


The profiteer works in devious ways his plunders to 
perform; and the best answer to the Nazi allegation that 
“Jews and plutocrats”’ are battening on. the British 
people’s war effort is for the law or public opinion to 
ngeig upon him wherever he appears, however rarely. 

n the field of necessaries, this has been the practice. 
By. price control and the control of supplies, pains- 
ta ing attempts have been made to root out the men 
who buy to sell again when scarcity is on their side. 
In many fields, however, it is hardly practicable for the 
Board of Trade, the Ministry of Supply, or any other 
official body, to keep complete guard upon these 
vermin. Brandy and toilet paper can, perhaps, hardly 
be both placed in the front rank of necessary articles; 
but it is patently because of their “necessary” 
character that engrossers are now at work, according 
to report, buying them up. The retail price is paid; no 
** offence’ is committed; and the obvious intention is 
to resell when supplies run low; one organisation with 
a West End address is said to have spent £300,000 on 
brandy. This is only a variant of the more “ respec- 
table ” trick of holding u re sometimes of neces- 
sary and price-controlled g , until their price has 
perforce to be raised. This is sharp practice, and un- 
representative of a régime which, by historical com- 
parison, is remarkably free of it. Where the law cannot 
act, public opinion must. Where the law can act, it must 
throw every rigour of pumishment into the scales. 


* * * 


Through a Glass Darkly 


When a new “ Afrikaner ”’ party was formed in Feb- 
ruary by a few former supporters of General Hertzog, 
it was pointed out that, suspended as the new group 
was between the racial extremists of the Ox-wagon and 
the politically extreme followers of Dr Malan, on the 
one hand, and the supporters of the war and General 
Smuts, on the other, it had no permanent place in 
South African politics. The fact that, now, a majority of 
Hertzogites have joined the party, including the General 
himself in his retirement and Havenga in active 
leadership, does not alter the choice that South 
Africans, of whatever ‘‘race,’’ have in fact to make, 
sooner or later, before the war is over. On the one 
hand, there is the majority of the population, a majority 
by every democratic test, in favour of the war, On the 
other, there are the sectarians and seceders. Neither 
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vis the native 

rence by the even of General Smuts’s ts. 

They can see the light, however much their vision may 

be misted by accidentals. It has been made plain that 
the party stands for the equality and rights of all South 
, Africans, whether ng ns; and 





success for General Smuts, however much personal dis- 
trust of the Prime Minister may stand in the way of 
the new group rating with him. It is certainly 
a gain for South ica. 


* * * 


Jamaica’s Progress 


The new constitution announced this week for 
Jamaica is a much more liberal affair than the recent 
constitution proposed for Trinidad. Universal adult 
suffrage is to be substituted for the present system, based 
on the possession of property, which only allows 5.5 

r cent. of the population to vote. The Legislative 

uncil, which at present consists of 6 official and 10 
unofficial nominated members and only 14 elected 
members who are therefore in a minority, is to be en- 
larged and will consist of 28 elected members and 3 ex- 
officio members, the balance to be made up of nominated 
unofficial members. The total number of members 
is to be not less than 40, so that it appears to be 
possible for enough nominated members to be created to 
outvote the elected ones ; on the other hand, in accord- 
ance. with the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission, nominations are to be made from all important 
sections and interests. The Governor is to withdraw from 
the Presidency of the Council, though he will still have 
certain overriding powers, and will be replaced by a 
Speaker who will eventually be elected by the Council. 
Some of these changes will come into force immediately, 
subject to the consent of the present Legislative Council. 
But universal adult suffrage and the enlarged Council 
are to be deferred, and in any case there will be no 
general election until after the war. Moreover, nothing 
has been said about abolishing the property qualifica- 
tions for elected members, which defeat the purpose of 
universal suffrage. But the one must surely eventually 
lead to the other. It is also to be hoped that the Colonial 
Office will repent of its proposals for Trinidad and sub- 
stitute something approaching the much more demo- 
cratic constitution it is thus giving Jamaica. 


* * * 
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No Tobacco 


There is a shortage in the shops of some popular 
brands of cigarettes, but it is not large. Consumption 
has steadily risen during the war, and since last August 
supplies to retailers have been cut by a tenth. There is 
no prospect, according to the Board of Trade and the 
National Union of Retail Tobacconists, of any further 
cut “for the moment.’”’ Meanwhile, the Tobacco Con- 
troller has visited the United States, and there has 
been alarm in many quarters lest the intention should 
be to resume shipments of American tobacco; it is 
suggested that there is no smoke without fire. To pur- 
chase American supplies to mature on the other side of 
the Atlantic might srvagesad em be diplomatically desir- 
able, just as to buy and ship Greek and Turkish 
tobacco is part of the chain of Allied connections in 
the Near East. But to ship any American tobacco to 

land, while the Battle of the Atlantic is unsettled 
and it remains hard to ship in munitions of war and 
food for children, would be scandalous. Wh 
started the tobacco companies claimed they had supplies 
for some years; now, it seems, they are surprised because 
they have not. Consumption has apparently been higher 
than estimated. But there is no reason here for putti 
tobacco into ships—if this is really intended, whic 
scarcely seems credible. It was rather a reason for the 
tobacco companies rationing their retailers, not in the 
second half of last year, but in the second half of the 
year before, as soon as the outbreak of war made ships 

dollars precious and consumption went up. It is 
the public that smokes; but the public is also sensitive 
about shipping, and it is very nearly a ing admis- 
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One of the mysteries of journalism is the tendency 
of mistakes of fact to come not singly but in clusters. 
There was no outward evidence during last week of any 
departure from The Economist’s standard of care in 
checking the large volume of facts that appear in it each 
week; nevertheless 


at the Treasury.” This 
was strictly true ; there is such a belief in commercial 
circles, but it is completely unfounded, as the pa 








in question do not pass through the ; I 
Department is so frequently reproved in these columns 
that it is a real pleasure to remove one indictment from o 
the list. The second error was in the article entitled tl 
‘Wives and Children”? on page 801, which failed to ti 
take into account the most recent increases in the Assist- i es 
ance Board’s scale of allowances. The allowance for an gi 
adult dependent is not 8s. a week as stated, but now te 
ranges from 10s. to 12s.; the allowance for children Ww 
varies not, as stated, from 3s. to 6s., but from 8s. 9d, 0 
to 6s. 9d. a week. These figures, of course, are the ’ M 
standards and the actual payment made varies accord- M 
ing to the circumstances of the applicant. The third 
error, being a technical matter of foreign exchange, is le 
corrected on page 345. None of the three was a matter of v 
substance or gravely misleading. Nevertheless, a three- b 
fold blush is hereby recorded. . 
t 
* * * tl 
fc 
Shorter Notes : 
The following table gives the number of deaths and li 
serious injuries in air-raids since mass raiding began last p 
September :— of 
Detained in Total Serious fe 
Killed Hospital Casualties b 
September, 1940 6,954 10,615 17,569 ai 
October, 1940 ......... 6,834 8,695 15,029 
November, 1940. 4,588 6,202 10,790 8 
December, 1940 ...... 3,798 5,044 8,887 : 
January, 1941 ...... 1,502 2,012 8,514 
February, 1941 ...... 789 1,068 1,857 
23,960 33,636 57,596 


Of those killed in February, 383 were men, 812 women, 
91 children under 16, and 3 not classified. 
* 


Mr Morrison has stated that the number of volunteers 
for fire-fighting in the London region increased from 
about 200,000 at the end of December to just over 
700,000 in the middle of February. This is satisfactory, 
but it does not mean that fire-fighting arrangements are 
satisfactory, for plans to cover residential areas do not 
necessarily follow upon the enlistment of volunteers. 
Even these are still insufficient in some areas, and com- 
pulsory enrolment is accordingly to be put into force. 

* 


In 1941-42, the defence expenditure of the Union of 
South Africa will be £72 millions, of which £28 millions 
will be covered by revenue. To meet this incre 
demand on taxes, nearly £8,500,000 will be raised by @ 
variety of means, including an increase from 11 to 16 
per cent. in the special contribution paid by gold mines 
(the normal tax on gold mines being unaltered), higher 
Customs and Excise duties on petrol, beer and cigar- 
ettes, a sales tax on new motor cars, increases in 
companies’ tax and the tax on diamond mines and 
the somewhat questionable device of discriminatory 
taxes on dividends accruing to shareholders not resident 
in the Union. 

* 

The Determination of Needs Bill has passed its third 
reading in the House of Commons. The maximum con- 
tribution to a household’s ex by an adult wage- 
earner is still to be 7s. a week, but the maximum 


not be reached unless the wage-earner is 558. 8 
week instead of 50s. as at first pro . con- 
cession raises £5 to £6 weekly amount 
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March 11th 
[ is exactly a year since Finland’s epic s le 
against the Soviet invaders came to an end. For 


over a hundred days, the world watched breathlessly how 
the heroic Finns, not merely held back an enemy fifty 
times their size, but inflicted serious losses on him and 
captured much of his war material. When, despite their 
gallantry and efficiency, they were forced by exhaustion 
to lay down their arms, the outside world, with so many 
worries of its own, completely lost interest in the Finns 
or in the developments that followed the signing on 
March 13, 1940, of a peace treaty between Helsinki and 
Moscow. 

Yet the twelve months that have just elapsed are no 
less dramatic and no less instructive than the war itself. 
When, under the peace settlement, a territory inhabited 
by nearly 500,000 peor (or some 12 per cent. of the 
total population of Finland) was ceded to Soviet Russia, 
they all migrated into the mutilated motherland rather 
than stay under their so-called “‘liberators.”” Nobody 
forced them to do that. Indeed, this mass migration 
created additional economic and social problems for a 
Government already overwhelmed with difficulties. Only 
little roneer could be moved from this formerly pros- 
perous area. But the peasants and workmen of Karelia, 
of South-Eastern and a slice of Northern Finland pre- 
ferred to abandon their houses, their cattle and their 
belongings and to face hardship among their own people, 
among their alleged oppressors, to life under the puppet 
government of Kuusinen and the Bolsheviks. 

Nor has the astounding unison among all Finns— 
irrespective of class, profession and political allegiance 
—in any way deteriorated during the year under review. 
Every conceivable endeavour has been made to shake 
this unity and to disintegrate the Finnish nation from 
within. Neither promises nor threats can move the 
Finns ; in that country of granite the people itself is 
something of a monolith. It continues to stand behind its 
leaders, foremost among whom still are Field-Marshal 
Mannerheim—his prestige is higher than ever—and Mr 
Risto Ryti, formerly Governor of the Bank of Finland, 
who became Prime Minister on the outbreak of the war 
and held, that position until December 19, 1940, when, 
upon the sudden death of President Kallio, he was unani- 
mously elected to be President of the Finnish Republic. 
Mr J. W. Rangell, who succeeded him in the governor- 
ship of the central bank, also became his successor as 
Prime Minister, Ryti’s election to the Presidency necessi- 
tating the formation of a new Cabinet. : 

The national coalition has been maintained. Social- 

mocrats, arians, Conservatives, members of the 
Swedish and of the Independent party continue to serve 
together. In fact, Mr Rangell has able to keep 
together most of his predecessor’s team, which was com- 
posed of the best men Finland could produce. The only 
notable change—the withdrawal of Mr Vaino Tanner, 
leader of the Social-Democrats and Foreign Minister 
during the Soviet war—occurred before this Government 
reconstruction. Rainer von Fieandt, who did well as 
Minister of Supply during the war, returned to his im- 
pentane duties of chief general manager at the Nordiska 

Sreningsbanken (the largest private bank in the 
country) even earlier. He is chiefly concerned with re- 
construction problems now. 3 

The scope and magnitude of the adjustments the Finns 

ad to carry through during 1940 would have been 
stupendous even for a far stronger and more favourably 
situated country. But for a young nation with little 
accumulated wealth ; for a trading community that had 
not only gone through the ordeal of battle with the 
resulting destruction and devastation, but had lost its 

market and principal sources of supply; for a 








Finland A Grim Anniversary 


(By a Correspondent) — 


country whose hical position as between Soviet 
Russia and Naat Germany is i i 

the problems arising out 

can be said to have been almost t 
one ce a Geetasns htt a0 ake t 
ven now, an attempt to ur gr 
nickel mines in Poms , and, despite all its . 
Moscow (aided by Berlin) has up to now achieved 
progress. 

Material. Losses 


The territory ceded to Soviet Russia esents about 
10 per cent. of Finland’s land area. But its economic 
importance in the. life of the country was far greater 
than that. It meant some 20 per cent. of all the 
harnessed water power, including the second largest 
station ; 20 per cent. of the wood pulp and 10 per cent. 
of the paper industry ; from 12 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
of other extremely variegated industrial production ; 
14 per cent. of all forests; about 1,000 km. of railway 
track, 4,000 km. of roads and as much again of water- 
ways ; the second largest — harbour, the invaluable 
Saimaa Canal system, and innumerable other assets. 
The capital value of the losses thus suffered by the State 
—a large owner of property in Finland—has been com- 
puted at 10 milliard marks, at which it is bly 
under-estimated. Private losses, caused through cession 
or destruction, are assessed ‘at a further 10 milliard 
marks. Moreover, these 20 miliards, or more, were 
revenue-producing assets, and industry in that territory 
alone provided employment for about 80,000 workers. 
The loss of man-power caused first by the war, then by 
the dislocation resulting from the territorial mutilation, 
was considerable. Moreover, on a conservative estimate, 
25,000 young men were killed, some 6,000 permanently 
disabled, and the half-million odd destitute evacuees 
represented—at least during the early pe of the year— 
yet another formidable burden. They had to be lodged, 
fed, clothed, re-equipped and somehow resettled in in- 
dustry, forestry or agriculture. It is no mean achieve- 


ment that about 70 per cent. are already managing - 


without the subsistence allowance from the State. 

The fact is that with its astonishing frugality and 
capacity for hard work Finland, which still possesses 
vast and undeveloped resources, could in normal times 
have made a reasonably quick recovery. But the Finns’ 
livelihood depends entirely on export markets, and these 
are now practically limited to German and Russian-con- 
trolled Lebensraum. Trade agreements have been made 
with Soviet Russia and Germany and also with Den- 
mark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, Greece, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Hungary and Sweden. But they can only be 
considered as stop-gaps. What Finland needs most is 
fuel and fats, neither of which can be obtained from the 
Continent. Russia has proved a poor customer and dis- 
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with the Swedes, for whom likewise it is the only outlet 
to the western world. The Swedes, for their part, have 
given and are continuing to give Finland a certain 
amount of economic support, and American and British 
credits have also been arranged. 

Despite the acute shortage of various commodities, the 
home market has remained reasonably strong and the 
financial position is a Yet the extent of Finland’s 
burden is illustrated by the fact that State expenditure 
is estimated at 18 milliard marks for 1941, that is, more 
than four times that of 1938. Taxation has had to be 
raised almost ond capacity, and a capital levy on a 
sliding scale has had to be introduced. It applies to every 
conceivable kind of property, even furniture and cloth- 
ing. Moreover, loans have had to be floated and national 
indebtedness has been quadrupled compared with 1938. 
With all that, President Ryti remains reasonably opti- 
mistic. In a recent statement he declared that by 1942 
he ho Finland would be able to stop borrowing und 
that by 1943 the budgetary position should become 
** satisfactory.”’ That assumes, of course, the main- 
tenance of the present position—precarious though it 
is—and the avoidance of a fresh military outbreak. 
There can be no doubt that, anxious though they are to 
conciliate both Hitler and Stalin, the Finns would once 
more defend themselves if their formidable neighbours 
went too far. 


Hongkong’s Centenary 
Year 


[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT] 


January 31st 
HonGkonG has now completed one hundred years as a 
member of the British Empire. Owing to the war, there 
were no celebrations beyond a series of talks by leading 
British and Chinese residents. The note sounded was 
that of Anglo-Chinese co-operation, which has built up 
on a barren rock a flourishing commercial and industrial 
centre and has developed a natural harbour into one of 
the leading ports of the world. One of the speakers 
likened Hongkong to an unwanted child separated by 
10,000 miles from its mother, and alternately pampered 
and repressed by a succession of governesses. Although 
the Co ony may now be regarded as having reached 
man's estate, it is still somewhat of a problem child 
in the imperial family, and in many respects is quite 
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ro Free China, the natural flow of entrepét 
trade is a mere trickle compared with former times, 
The Japanese occupation of Indo-China has not Be 
affected the substantial shipping trade with that 

had repercussions on the trade with 
Thailand. It would be more accurate to say that there 
has been a considerable decline in the Colony’s entrepét 
trade, but that this has been more than compensated 
for by the expansion of local manufacturing industries, 
we output of which is being exported in growing 
volume. 

The trade statistics for 1940 are shorn of much of 
their significance, because wartime regulations do not 
permit the publication of countries of origin and destina- 
tion. There has been an all-round increase of about 
20 per cent. in the combined value of imports and 
exports over the figures for 1939, but, allowing for 
higher costs, freights and war risk insurance, there must 
have been an appreciable drop in the volume of goods 
in and out of the Colony during the second half com- 
pared with the first half of the year. The following table 
shows the quarterly figures for the past three years: 


IMPORTS (in million $) 





1938 1989 1940 
DD MINE 0 i sc ccinsstdadediectsdseuss 162-1 125-5 198-8 
2nd YT Pr TTT TTT TT tity ttt ty tt 180-1 175°5 221-3 
8rd 99 (ts ROR Rw e tO weer ececcesos 185-4 142-7 158-0 
4th 99 MRR RRO O ee eee eseeee 140 5 150-5 175°1 
618-1 594-2 752-7 
EXPORTS (in million $) 
1988 19389 1940 
Set Menten < cisdivetthisdtisstiedces 185-4 120-5 152-2 
ta 184-5 149-5 174°7 
3rd a a 126-7 182-9 143-0 
4th Tr ek 115-8 180-5 151-9 
511-9 533-4 621°8 


The cessation of trade with Europe and the diversion 
of shipping to the Cape route have delayed arrivals, 
further delay has been occasioned by transhipment of 
cargo at Singapore, as many steamers are turned round 
there instead of completing their normal voyage to Far 
Eastern ports. Space for homeward cargoes is also being 
drastically cut down, for Hongkong’s claims to priority 
are very low on the list. 


High Expenditure 

The Colony’s Budget for 1941-42 shows an estimated 
expenditure of $62,389,000, compared with $38 millions 
spent during 1939. The figures for 1940-41 are not com- 
parable, as they cover a period of fifteen months owing 
to a change in the financial year, but it is only during 
the past few years that annual expenditure has risen 
above the level of $20-25 millions. Of the estimated 
expenditure for the forthcoming twelve months, over 
$12 millions is earmarked for war purposes, such. as 
air raid precautions (chiefly tunnels and blast-proof 
aan and the construction of vessels as a gift to the 
Admiralty and War Department. In addition to this, 
the Colony has pledged itself to contribute to the Home 
Exchequer £200,000 per annum for the duration of the 
war from profits accrued from the Exchange Fund. 
Social services, which until recent years were chiefly 
left to private benevolence, are not being neglected, 
certain sums have been voted for agricultural and 
fisheries research. To meet the abnormal expenditure, 
existing sources of revenue are being tapped on a far 
bigger scale than previously. The salaries, corporation 
and property taxation, which was introduced last year 
as a compromise measure, has yielded nearly $10 mil- 
lions. This is one source of revenue capable of consider- 
able expansion, but the Government ae to 
substitute a measure modelled on approved income tax 
ordinances in other Colonies. In the meantime, there 1s 
a prospective deficit of about $7} millions for 1941-42, 
which, if not offset by income in excess of the estimates 
will reduce the Colony’s reserve fund below the norm 
minimum of $10 millions. ; 

After one hundred years of free Chinese migration 
and emigration, it has been necessary to institute an 
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resumed that a journey to Chungki the 

retary of Hongkong will have ol ed an oppor- 
tunity of satisf the National Government that the 
new ordinance is fully justified. 


Greece at War 


November 19th 


EcoNOMICALLY and financially, Greece was not taken un- 
awares by the Greco-Italian war. Managed economy, 
initiated with the advent of the world economic crisis, 
was perforce extended gradually after the outbreak of 
the European war in September, 1989. Consequently, the 
Italian attack found the Greek economy entirely, or 
almost entirely, under State control. In fact, production 
and trade, as well as the consumption of certain essen- 
tial or imported articles, have been regulated to a large 
extent, for some time past, by the authorities, whose 
policy, it should be noted, aims at limiting State inter- 
vention to the minimum necessary, in order to leave to 
private initiative as much scope as internal and world 
economic conditions allow. 

The onslaught of the war, however, necessitated the 
adoption of certain emergency measures. In order to 
avert a possible panic, a general, though elastic, mora- 
torium was declared ; the Athens Stock Exchange was 
temporarily closed ; and restrictions were imposed upon 
the withdrawal of bank deposits. On the other hand, 
enemy property was placed under sequestration, while, 
in order to assist the men called to the colours, or their 
families, and to reduce the losses by enemy action of 
the civilian population, it was decided to increase war 
pensions, to grant several tax exemptions, to give war 
relief allowances to the families of mobilised men, and 
to make compensatory payments to the victims of air 
raids. It was also decided in principle to decree a com- 
pulsory insurance of all immovables and of industrial 
pe At the same time, the existing national lottery has 

een superseded by a “ grand war lottery,” which is to 
circulate as widely as possible, and the proceeds of which 
will be devoted to social relief during the period of the 
war. 

As is only natural, Greece, like every other country 
of the Continent, is feeling the pinch of the European 
war. The blockade of Northern Europe and—since 
Italy’s participation in the war—of the Mediterranean 
have entailed a corresponding decrease in the foreign 
trade of this country, as well as in its industrial activity, 
the raw materials for which are largely imported from 
abroad. Until the end of August, however, the export 
this year of Greek staple products had been maintained 
on a satisfactory level, with the exception of black 
currants, wines and minerals. Preliminary figures for 
the first eight months of the year show the effects of 
the war on the volume of trade as well as on prices :— 


(In millions of drachmas) 
January to August. 
1939 1940 


Tons Value Tons ‘ Value 


imports . 1,859,787 9,092 1,170,422 9,267 
Exports .., 984,076 4,890 377,796 6,895 
Import Surplus 925,711 4,202 792,626 2,372 


It will be noticed that whereas the volume of both 
a and exports has considerably decreased, the 
values are larger, compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. This is the result of the rise in inter- 
national prices, and of higher insurance premiums and 
freight charges. The big diminution of the volume of 
exports is accounted for, almost entirely, by a fall in 
the exports of minerals. 

Smaller foreign trade, slacker industrial activity, and 
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BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET 
Saeco te 88 
le . » Et 
parts. (Album No. 383) 2042-45 
KREISLER 


Malaguena (Spanish Dance). 
Albeniz, orr. Kreisler - - DA 1354 
Tango, Op. 165, No, 2. 

Albeniz, orr. Kreisler - 


BOSTON 
PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 


Overture, “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.”’ Cc 3215 
Nicolai, Two parts 


NEW LIGHT SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


“The Desert Song” Sel.2pts. 89143 


JUAN D’ARIENZO’S TIPICA 
ORCHESTRA 


(Buenos Aires) 
Tucuman; El Pillin—Tangos B 941 


ViC OLIVER 

WITH THE FORCES 

Vic Oliver Joins the Army - B 9147 

The Army joins Vic Oliver a 

Recorded at a Special Concert for 
Forces 


REGINALD FOORT 
On his Giant Concert Organ 
Tunes of the Times. 2 parts BD 908 


WALT DISNEY’S 
NEW MUSICAL MASTERPIECE 
Farmyard Symphony. 2parts BD9I0 
Recorded from the actual Sound Track, 
By permission of Walt Disney-Mickey 
Mouse, Ltd. 


JOHN McCORMACK 
The Light of the Sunset Glow } 
“God Keep You" is re 1770 
Prayer - - - - 
GWEN CATLEY 


With Orchestra 
Lo, here the gentile Lark. 
C3214 
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li Bacio. (The Dream of 
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Up from Somerset - - 
Bays of the Old Brigade a7 B 9142 
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ne Little Boats 
PRICES 
BD 10in.2/- (+-5id. Tax) 
B 10 ot. (ids: Tax) 
DA 10 in. 4/- (4-10}d. Tax 
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D in. 6/- . 
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Our Love Affair- 
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Wonderful One. } 80 5654 


TOMMY DORSEY 

We Three (My Echo, My 

Shadow and Me) ~ > BD 5655 
Two Dreams Met - 


“FATS” WALLER 
and his Rhythm 
“Fats’’ Waller's Original 
af — Blues - - 
, wanna 
of Pie” o - 
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been, on the whole, less bountiful this year than for 
some years past. Yet the country is displaying a remark- 
able power of i » as is evident from 
the financial situation, which is i as satisfac- 
tory ; the economie mechanism of Greece is functioning 
well, though at a slower rh A united nation, ready 
for every , determined to win the war at what- 
ever cost, and led by a wise Government, may be relied 
upon to withstand any hardships and to overcome all 
difficulties. Besides, British assistance will certainly con- 
tribute to improve the economic and financial conditions 
of the country. 


Income and Wealth in 
the United States 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT | 


January 81st 


Tue so-called national income of the United States— 
that is, the sum of individual incomes—was estimated at 
$74,000 millions for the calendar year 1940. This was 
about 6 per cent. above that of 1989, and was, in dollars, 
the highest for any since 1930. It was about 10 per cent. 
below the dollar income of 1929 (estimated at $82,000 
millions), but as the wholesale price index for the year 
averaged about 79 against 95 for 1929 the real value of 
this money income would have been higher than that of 
1929. Allowing again for an increase in population of 
about 7 or 8 per cent., it would appear that the real 
income of 1940 per head was not far from that of 1929. 
Comparison, moreover, should extend to the considera- 
tion that, in the last quarter of 1929, income was falling 
rapidly, while in the final quarter of 1940 it was rising. 
At the end of last year it was estimated to be running 
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at the rate of about $78 millions, and estimates for the 
current year are usually set at above $80,000 millions, 

Of this total, wages and salaries were put at about 
$47,000 millions, compared with $44,400 in 
This ce ee os Bp nce by the inclusion of 
elements of agricultural income. 
stated to have been unchange 11 
amounted to about $4,800 millions ; dividends were sub- 
stantially higher, rising from about $4,800 millions to 
about $4,900 millions, giving an aggregate of interest 
and dividend and interest payments of something under 
$10,000 millions. This figure would be less than $2,000 
millions below the near $12,000 millions reported for 
1929, and is virtually identical with the computations of 
1986 and 1937. 

It is never easy to match data of this kind with other 
series. The index of industrial production for 1940 
averaged 122, which was 18 per cent. above 1989, and 
about 11 per cent. above 1929. The change in prices com- 
plicates the reference to 1929, but it seems remarkable 
that an increase in production of 12 or 18 per cent, 
between 1989 and 1940 should have been reflected in an 
increase in income of only 6 per cent. _ 

Wages and salaries, given as $47,000 millions for 1940, 
compare with $52,344 millions in 1929. Most of the 
decline seems to be attributed to agricultural income, for 
the total number of persons employed in non-agricul- 
tural pursuits was estimated at 36,448,000 in 1929 and 
at 36,535,000 in November, 1940, following a gradual rise 
from 84,475,000 in January. The average number so 
employed would have been only about 8 per cent. below 
the average of 1929, and there would, of course, have 
been a supplement in the form of work relief. And hourly 
w in industry are substantially higher than in 1929, 

‘Bat probably the most difficult fact of all to rationalise 
is the disparity, and apparently growing disparity, 
between national income and national wealth. For 
example, while the data above showed that dividends in 
1940 were about equal to 1986-87 and only about one-sixth 
less than in 1929, the market value of all shares listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange averaged throughout 
1940 well below the average of 1936-87, and not above 
half a rough average of 1928-29. The same phenomenon 
has been observed in farm real estate, which, after 
having fallen violently after 1920, dropped again after 
1929, and has had only a minor recovery of price. Indeed, 
the market appraisal of the aggregate of American 
wealth engaged in the production of national income— 
farm, railroad, utility and industrial property—is pro- 
bably not above half the value put upon it, say in 1928 
or 1929, yet the dollar value of its annual product is 
put concurrently at approximately the figure of 1920-29. 
It does not seem that one can extend that remark to 
urban real property generally, for, despite extreme 
examples, it does not seem to have undergone any such 
shrinkage of estimated worth. But taking that very large 
item into account, it seems pretty clear that, although 
the national dollar income, as computed, has been 
restored to approximately the 1929 level, no estimate of 
national private wealth would come out very near the 
1929 estimate. This, however, would be complicated by 
the fairly heavy investment in public works over the 
period. If the value of a farm drops by half in a decade, 
during which the cost of the investment in the highway 
that runs by the farm equals the value of the farm, has 
the national wealth increased or decreased, and, if so, by 


how much? 
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Pe . i , S the . nad 
cost of living, and wage rates have hardly a | 
the price-stop decree of November 26, 1986, a 3 
hibited the rise of prices above the level which pro oo 


October 16, 1986. e index of wage rates (1928 = 
has remained unchanged at 83.6. —" 


Wholesale Price Cost of Living 


Total Index Total Index 

1913 = 100 1913/14 = 100 
October, 1936 __...... 104-38 124-4 
August, 1989 ......... 107-1 127-3 
December, 1939 ...... 107-6 126-4 
December, 1940 ...... 110-9 1380-8 


At the beginning of the war the original price-stop 
decree was altered to a complex system of costing prices, 
on the one hand, and drastic measures for the pre- 
vention of a rise in prices and wages, on the thee. 
The actual “‘ war-economy”’ decree of tember 4, 
1989, was aimed at lowering prices for public orders, 
but the prices of consumption goods were not to be 
decreased. The decree raised the problem of “ differ- 
ential ’’ profit, that is to say, the profit margin obtained 
in the most modern plants and factories with relatively 
low costs. A great number of special regulations were 
necessary to prevent the passing on of these extra profits 
to wages, which would have meant a dangerous in- 
crease in purchasing power. Some consumer goods 
industries pooled the “ differential”? margin obtained 
7 some firms and used the funds to subsidise the price 
of raw materials; others increased their reserves. The 
coal and iron industry was placed in a difficult position 
by the price-stop. It was working at full capacity which 
increased the cost of production, At the same time, 
production was concentrated increasingly on substi- 
tutes, i.e., synthetic petrol, rubber, artificial textile 
fibres, etc., which are more expensive than the natural 
products, and the manufacturing industries using these 
materials were allowed to calculate their prices on the 
basis of higher costs. 

As the war progrennad the basis for calculating 
prices was changed and the price level of October 
16, 1936, for industrial products was almost forgotten. 
Then a decision of the Supreme Court in November, 
1940, declared that the price-stop decree was still 
in force, and that the prices of 1936 were to be 
considered maximum prices. In December, 1940, a 
number of new price decrees were issued. The most im- 
portant one established a new system of calculating 
prices, The calculation must first show the price that was 
obtained in October, 1936, then the increases for raw 
materials and other costs might be added, The com- 
pulsion to show in each calculation the prices of October, 
1936, as well as to keep the calculations on record for 
the price controllers to see, is an indication that the 
various industries had developed methods of either in- 
creasing prices or of keeping high prices when produc- 
tion costs had decreased. Lower prices are possible, A 
considerable part of Germany’s industrial companies 
are vertically organised concerns, comprising ccal 
mines, iron and steel plants, and manufacturing plants. 

creasing costs in their coal mines and steel plants 
were compensated by decreasing costs in their manu- 
facturing plants—brought about by a very high te, 
of rationalisation under the war economy, The produc- 
tion of substitutes on a large scale has resulted in lower 
costs, The conquest of Western Europe has enabled the 
Government to supply a number of raw materials at 
lower costs—partly by fixing a high rate of exchange 
for the Reichsmark and partly by reducing costs of 
transport. But industrialists did not respond by lower- 
ing the prices for public orders, The costs of the war 
are mounting and the Government needs more than 
ever the cheapest possible material. Hence the new 
decrees. 

Negligence in lowering prices is prosecuted as an 
offence, in the same way as unjustified price increases. 
Repeatedly the authorities have ordered the cutting of 
the profit margin, and have thus actively d 
prices. If the production costs of n al consumer 
goods have decreased, the extra profit may be handed 
over to the Treasury. The St intention of prevent- 

an inceenes in ‘purchasing ‘powet: i, Sime 
r . 
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t over one million, and the interest- 
ing fact is that the greater part of this additional labour 
found employment during the last months before the 
war. The increases in per cent. in the different age groups 


were as follows: 
Age Group Increase in per cent. 
Under 25 oer ererdscaveeees deebsesctee Se neebennes 7-0 
SP WR: FP: cecnanaincunntuiice sebepesctgansunbuaion 4:2 
Oc: AD isis niecipiiosiisdanbanist ea selad See 24-9 
BD ng AD ss crtdiennciesinvimsnsbancensadvibecs ine 31-6 


There was hardly any extra labour to be found in 
the yo age groups, and those from 25 to 84 were 
ham by care for young children. Only a small 
number of women were conscripted under the Com- 
pulsory Labour Service Law, and it is intended to 
restrict compu recruiting. Hours of work are 
limited to 10 per day, but working hours in munition 
industries have recently been reduced to nine. Con- 
siderable difficulties are encountered in providing safe- 
guards for the health of women workers, and some addi- 
tional attraction in higher wages has to be offered to 
women. A reorganisation of wage rates is under con- 
sideration, aiming at the same pay for women as for 
men when they are doing a man’s job. 


* 


in Alsace.—Agriculture in incorporated 
Alsace will be reorganised. Last autumn there was 
hardly any agricultural activity. Considerable quantities 
of agricultural machinery and seeds will have to be 
provided by the Reich Government. It is intended to 
increase the cultivation of sugar beet, oilseeds, and 
tobacco. The area under hops, however, will be reduced. 
The compulsory marketing of all agricultural products 
will shortly be introduced. 


* 


Electrical ~The two leading companies of 
the Siemens concern, the important manufacturers of 
electrical apparatus and machinery, report (for the 
business year ended September 80, 1940) another con- 
siderable expansion. A number of new factories were 
built outside Berlin and a new subsidiary specialising in 
aeroplane equipment was founded. Exports are reported 
to be at the same level as in the previous year. Over- 
seas exports were replaced by Russian orders. Contrary 
to experience during the last war no restrictions on 
output were necessary—which is an interesting side- 
light on the differences in war material during 1914-18 
and the present war. 


* 


Provisional Budget in France.—The ordinary Budget 
for the first three months of the current year estimates 
— at 24,500 million francs. Some 18,000 
million francs is civil expenditure and the rest is mili- 
tary expenditure—mostly for the army in Northern 
Africa. The extraordinary Budget amounts to 15,000 
million ‘francs, comprising payments for former arma- 
ment orders, assistance for prisoners of war, and refugees 
and credits for public works, which amount to 3,000 
million francs. Total expenditure is thus roughly 40,000 
million francs, which is small compared with the esti- 
mates for 1940, which were 80,000 million francs for 
civil and 250,000 million franes for military expenditure. 


* 
Ore from Narvik.—American sources report 
Hnrwne See, anne Se ane See ; 
been resumed. supplies are drawn from stocks in 
the town, The ore m 


ills are still out of action, 
but the quays in the harbour have been patched up 
some of the. te 


sunk ships have been raised. 
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Cotton Shares and “Consolidation ”’ 


T HE cotton textile industry has faced so many 

“ crises” in the last twenty years that limitation 
of civilian supplies on the draconian scale which the 
authorities are now enforcing, backed by the Board 
of Trade’s royal wish for the consolidation of production 
in ‘‘ nucleus” firms and the shutting down of the others, 
may seem at first sight less decisive, in an evolutionary 
sense, than it really is. Lancashire, particularly, has had 
the advice of many physicians from Mr Keynes onwards, 
and has done not a little home doctoring, but she has 
never undergone anything like the severe operation, 
without an anesthetic, which Government policy is 
about to perform. It is only a little over a month since 
the Chairman of the Cotton Board—the statutory body 
formed last spring, representing the main employers’ 
and workers’ interests in the whole industry—produced 
an ambitious plan for a forward drive after the war. 
Like so much else, however, that particular piece of re- 
construction must wait upon victory and the measures 
necessary to attain it. And the industry, which will 
demand “‘ international trade pacts with a front seat for 
cotton goods’ in the new post-war world, may be as far 
removed in organisation, numbers and efficiency from 
that of pre-war days, as was the industry on whose 
behalf last year’s Act was passed from its prototype of 
1919. 

From the investor’s viewpoint, the war, hitherto, has 
not been without its compensations. Hostilities started 
at a time when the cotton industry had just had a spell 
of greater prosperity than it had previously enjoyed for 
many years, And, although Germany’s conquests last 
summer closed many of Lancashire’s best markets, 
Government orders, and the leading part for which the 
industry was cast in the first version of our wartime 
export drive, promised moderately favourable condi- 
tions, so long as civilian consumption was reduced only 
moderately. The case, however, is altered fundamentally 
when the “civilian quota” is only 25 per cent, and 
exports—particularly to the sterling area—are damped 
down by factors outside Lancashire’s control. Clearly, a 
situation which leaves the industry with no sure pros- 
pect of working at more than 50 per cent, of its pre-war 
activity, cannot be met by any of the devices by which 
industries usually share among themselves those burdens 
which they cannot pass on to the consumer. “ Spread- 
ing ’’ the work would have meant profits for few, if any, 
producers. A levy on the consumer on the model, say, 
of the charge-raising clauses of the Railway Agreement, 
would be insufficient because the traffic is so small, while 
a levy on the more, to support the less, active producers 
would involve difficulties for both, because the needs of 
the war victims are so great. Charity, as Bacon observed, 
can scarce water a garden when it must first fill a pool. 
And the public purse-strings are tied, if the words of the 
ama “ay of the Board of Trade are really to be taken 
iterally, 

Whether the industry will be capable of deciding 
voluntarily, within a reasonable time, which producers 
in its different branches are to be “ nucleus firms” and 
enjoy the benefits of capacity production, and which are 
to go out of production, a few weeks will show. But the 
Government is clearly determined to enforce its policy, 
and producers and investors alike should make their 
ee accordingly. It may be presumed that the 

ing qualification for a nucleus firm will normally be 
relative ; for such qualifying factors as labour 
dispersal and strategic vulnerability are of relatively 


minor importance in the cotton industry. And, fortu- 
nately for the investor—or, at least, the eneral investor 
who deals mainly through the London Stock Exchange 
—the shares in which he is chiefly interested are those 
of the largest units. As far back as the 1890’s, the thread- 
making and the finishing sections of the textile trade 
came largely under a horizontal trust type of organisa- 
tion. It was left, admittedly, to other sections, i 
larly the spinners and weavers, to — the of 
Horatius holding the bridge of individualism the 
last war. But partly for that very reason, the investor 
whose interests were not purely local, tended to a 
ownership of the shares of a multitude of small mills of 
whose names he had probably never even heard. Admit- 
tedly, there was a certain unloading in London during 
the short-lived but intense boom of 1919, but the lane 
share of the money lost in the bursting of that bubble 
was Lancashire’s. The concerns which first appeared in 
the London Stock Exchange list after the last war ha 
on the whole, survived, in some cases after a process 


capital de-watering. And the forces which, in the ’205 


and ’80s, made calamity of long life in the industry, at 
least brought the Lancashire Cotton Corporation into 
being early enough to have overcome its growing pains 
and established itself as a ‘“‘nucleus firm” par 
excellence before the present war began. 

Thus, the general investor’s interest in the big batta- 
lions enables him to view the ways of inscrutable Pro- 
vidence, as expounded by the President of the Board of 
Trade, with a de of detachment impossible to his 
colleagues whose investments have their market 
on the Oldham Exchange. His companies are m 
those which are bound to be the rallying points in any 
fresh consolidation of interests. He can even reflect on 
the ultimate benefits which elimination of the weakest 
firms would bring, in an industry where the 
of bankruptcy have certainly ground slowly without 
always grinding sufficiently small. He may even wo: 
whether a compulsory speeding-up of the process 
not have an added value if it gives the industry a double 
claim to Government help in the hard days which un- 
doubtedly lie ahead after the war. : 

From this realistic, and possibly not over-cynical, 
viewpoint, the investor’s chief fear may be, not that the 
treatment meted out to the weaker units may be too 
hard, but that it may be too generous to be altogether 
healthy for the firms which remain. It is conceiva 
that the somewhat vague principles of the Board of 
Trade’s policy for securing “‘ special treatment” from 
the nucleus firms for concerns going out of production 
in the national interest, may saddle the larger units 
with not over-profitable obligations and lead, in effect, 
to a watering of their capital. Already, in some in- 
stances, ordinary trading capital is more than generous 
in relation to the volume of business which, even on the 
most optimistic assumption, can be expected after 
war. The figures in the following table are extremely 
significant. a 

A dominant concern like J. & P. Coats, in a specialised 
branch of the industry, can still earn a satisfactory 
return on all its capital. And the Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation has increased its earning power sufficien 
of recent years to leave a satisfactory margin over ' 
debenture and preference requirements of a capitalisa- 
tion which, even after the capital reorganisation of 
1987, is still relatively ‘‘ high geared.” But in the decade 
between 1981 and 1940, there was only one year when 
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the profits of Calico Printers were high enough to cover 
earnings even at the moderate rate of 5 per cent. on the 
company’s ordinary capital, and only three years when 

rofits fully covered preference requirements. The 

leachers’ Association has not been in sight of earnings 
of 5 per cent. on its ordinary capital at any time in the 
decade, and only in the early ’30s did earnings reach 
even the “‘ preference zone.”” The Fine Cotton Spinners 
actually secured nearly 10 ™~ cent. of their ordinary 
capital in the year to March 81, 1940, but in no other 
year of the decade were fixed-interest requirements 
covered, 

The reduction in the average earning power of these 
concerns since the end of the 1920s has been sufficiently 
severe and enduring to suggest that a readjustment of 
their capital structure would have been overdue, even if 
the war had not intervened. In the years 1931-40, the 
trading profits of Calico Printers averaged only 72 per 
cent. of those of 1929. For Bleachers, the average was 
36 per cent. and for Fine Cotton Spinners 88 per cent. 
All these concerns, however, are fully earning and pay- 
ing their debenture interest. And although their reserves 
have naturally been drawn on to some extent in the last 
few difficult years, they all followed a conservative finan- 


ordinary capital of these concerns can be regarded as 
no more than option money. Calico Printers ordinary, 
standing at 2s. 10$d., has had no dividend since 1928-29, 
Bleachers at 2s. 1$d. has received nothing since 1929-80, 
and Fine Cotton Spinners, at 2s. 7}d., has similarly been 
dividendless for eleven years. Unless post-war earnings 
run at considerably higher levels than investors are 
justified in postulating now, any share in the recon- 
structed equity of these companies, which —— 
ordinary holders are likely to receive, will be small, 
since it will represent no more than a quasi-compas- 
sionate allowance, based on the theory, applied in many 
recent reconstructions, that it is unjust completely to 
extinguish the rights of any class of shareholders, so 
long as a company remains a going concern. From this 

int of view, the ordinary shares do not seem particu- 
arly attractive at present prices, except on the sup- 
position that the companies will obtain a dispropor- 
tionately large share of any benefits which will result 
from sonseladbens now, and that these will outlast the 
crisis which brought them into being. 


Life Assurance Bonuses 


T HE pioneers of life assurance in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, having no mortality tables on 
which to base their premiums, were groping very much 
in the dark, and as forerunners of the modern actuary 
they doubtless erred on the side of caution. The 
“Equitable,” formed in 1762, charged rates which the 
other offices considered too low, but which publication 
ten years later of the Northampton Table showed to be 
excessive. Finding itself in a position to reduce premiums 
to new policyholders, the ‘‘ Equitable,” true to its name, 
decided that something should be done for the older 
clientéle, and this took the form of additions to the sums 
assured. It is from origins such as these that the bonus 
system has developed, and certainly it was well adapted 
to those early years, when estimates of mortality were 
very unreliable. In modern times the “ with profit 
policy, offered as an alternative to the straight ‘ without 
profit” contract, affords to those who wish to combine life 
assurance with investment an opportunity to participate 
in the fortunes of a life office; and from the point of view 
of the office the system has the merit that in bad times 
it acts as a shock-absorber against losses which might 
otherwise be ruinously heavy. ‘ 

This shock-absorber came into play in the last war, 
and it is fulfilling the same ion now. The 1 
obvious cause of loss in wartime is, of course, exceptional 
mortality. Prior to the outbreak of the present war cover 
against war risks was included in practically all policies 
without charge, but the tables of mortality on which 

emium were based made no_ provision for 

azards. Just how serious the resulting loss will to 
remains to be seen. We may, yer, remind our- 
selves that in calculating the loss it is not simply 4 





question of considering the number of war deaths in 
relation to the number of normal deaths. In valuing their 
liabilities the offices set up for each life a reserve, being 
the present value of the amount eventually —— if 
the life runs its allotted span, and it is clear that the 
reserve carried on a young life will be much smaller than 
that on an old life with identical sums assured. When a 
premature death occurs, the loss to the office, known 
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There is no better way of providing for those 
dependent upon you than by effecting a Whole 
Life Assurance under The Distinctive System of 
this Institution, which combines Low Premiums 
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technically as the ‘‘ strain,’ is the difference between 
the policy moneys payable and the reserve carried, and 
it follows that this ‘‘ strain” will be much greater in the 
nae dite poung: Hiastnan-on a gums st erent SOP 
victims of war are found every Senne Ses vome 
though perhaps to a less extent in the present conflict 
than the last—and the results of the life offices will be 


Other wartime influences bearing on profits are varia- 

tions in security values, interest earnings and expense 
ratios. In the last war the reduction in security values, 
which was of the order of 10 to 15 per cent., was a greater 
source of loss than war deaths ; fortunately undue em- 
-barrassment from this factor seems a remote contin- 
gency in the present war, though offices which have 
allowed themselves in some measure to be tempted away 
from the main road of trustee finance to the attrac- 
tive, but less safe, byways of property investment and 
equity holdings may find cause for regret. Of more 
ipaliheania than security fluctuations will probably be 
the fall in net interest earnings, due chiefly to higher 
taxation. In 1939 the average net yield fell from 
£3 18s. 9d. to £8 14s. 7d. per cent., and the process will 
continue; but until the yield falls below the rate of 
interest which the offices have assumed in their premium 
calculations, it is too early to speak of an actual loss 
under this head—it is a question only of a reduced profit. 
In the matter of expense ratios an upward tendency will 
become manifest for life offices as in other lines of 
activity, though the offices should derive some benefit 
from reductions in new business, which normally carries 
with it heavy initial costs. 

These considerations explain why holders of ‘ with 
profit ’’ ee having participated in the good fortunes 
of the offices in the past, must now accept cheerfully the 
reductions in bonus rates which appear in recent declara- 
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tions. With only one or two exceptions, the offices have 
ed decisions concerning reversionary 


bonuses 
al after the war, and it cannot be said that this posi- 


tion is harmful, since the only advantage of the imme- 
diate attachment of a bonus is the right it gives 
surrender at the present value, or to a loan on 
value, and both should be discouraged under 
conditions. Interim bonuses on policies becoming clai 
in the war period fall in a different category ; to be 
between soheyhoblets who become claims during the wai 
period, and those who survive until later, the interim 
rate should be broadly in line with the reversionary 
bonus which it is eventually hoped to ine ae 
policies paid in years up to and including 1939 
offices have retained a high rate of interim bonus, but 
there are considerable variations so far as policies for 
subsequent years, i.e. for the war period, are concerned, 
In some cases the war bonus is as low as nothing at all 
and in others as high as 50 per cent. of the pre-war 
standard. Possibly these variations in rate in some 
measure reflect varying degrees of caution in the respon- 
sible actuaries; at the same time, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the impact of the war on the offices will not 
be uniform in each case. Moreover, it is to be ex 

that the shock to be absorbed by the “ with profit ” 
policyholder will be less if his interest is confined to the 
‘** with profit ’’ group than if he is an equity holder in 
the life funds as a whole, and in the latter case will vary 
according to the proportion of non-participating to par- 
ticipating insurances in the total account. However this 
may be, the financial position of British life assurance 
is in the main immensely strong. Maintenance of this 
strength must be the first consideration of actuaries, and 
it may be taken for granted that in arriving at their 
bonus decisions the offices have had this precept well in 
the foreground. 







Finance and Banking 


Clearing Bank Statements 


The banks’ plunge into investments goes on 
unabated. It:lost nothing of its momentum in February 
despite the customary seasonal contraction of credit 
which accompanies heavy revenue payments in that 





(In £ millions) 
Feb. Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan., Feb, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 1941 1941 

















Capita] and reserves 139-3 139-7 139-7 | 140-2 140-2 140-2 
Acceptances, etc, ... 117-5 112-4 114-8 108-2 105-6 101-1 
Notes in circulation 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 
Current, deposit and 
other accounts 2,365-6 | 2,660-9 | 2,701-8 | 2,800-0 | 2,756-5 | 2,708-8 
Total Habilities | 2,623-8 | 2,914-4 | 2,057-7 | 3,049-8 $,003-+7 | 2,051-5 
Ga ich incteiehvoattvces 247-3 269-5 284-9 324-4 279-1 283-6 
Cheques, balances, 

& items in transit 80-2 117-0 108-0 134-8 111-8 117-3 
Money at call ......... 149-1 137-2 140-8 158-5 130-6 127-9 
TMiscounts ............ 353-1 373-4 338-7 264-9 269-2 209-9 
Treasury deposit 

receipts ............ ein 179-5 236-0 318-5 840-5 329-5 
Investments ......... 608-6 722-9 742-8 771°5 789:°2 814-4 
Loans and advances 999-8 933-7 923-4 906-0 909-5 899-6 
Investments in affili- 

ated banks ......... 23-5 23-6 23-6 23-7 23-7 23-8 
Cover for accept- 
ances, 162-2 157 160-0 152-5 160-1 145-5 

Total assets 2,623-8 |2,914-4 | 2,057-7 | 3,040-8 $,003-7 | 2,951-5 





month. Though the clearing banks’ deposits last month 
fell by £47,788,000, their investments rose by 
£25,170,000. The movement is more than a switch from 
advances, for the latter only fell by £9,908,000 last 
month. The transfer of funds into investments was, 





NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
$1.00 per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines, Limited, 
porate March 15th, 1941, to shareholders of record at 
close of business February 20th, 1941. 
By order of the Board, 
J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 
Toronto, January 3ist, 1941. 











therefore, also fed to some extent by the liquidation 
of more liquid assets—notably bills, which fell by 
£59,301,000 during the month, and Treasury deposits, 
which were down by £11,000,000 on balance. Advances 
have fallen over the past twelve months by almost 
exactly £100,000,000 to £899,585,000, while investments 
have risen over the same period by £206,000,000 to 
£814,402,000. The totals of these two items are rapidly 
converging, and the time appears not far distant when 
the most important single item in the banks’ balance- 
sheets will be their holdings of Government securities. 


* * * 


Low Treasury Bill Rate 


Last week’s tender for Treasury bills produced the 
lowest average rate of discount recorded since the out- 
break of the war. The £65,000,000 of bills on offer were 
issued at an average rate of £1 Os. 0.17d. per cent. The 
reason for the fall in the rate to a level which can yield 
no running or resale profit over the basic clearing bank 
rates of 1 per cent. is to be found in the long succession 
of meagre allotments which the discount market has 
received in its tenders for bills ever since the beginning 
of last December. Those who decide the syndicate policy 
evidently deemed it necessary to increase their allotment 
of bills even at the cost of an uneconomic cut in the rate, 
and they put up their price for the 92-day bills to 
£99 14s, 1ld., at which the return on reselling at 1 per 
cent. is about two-thirds of 1/64 per cent., or £20 on 
every £1,000,000 of bills turned over. The allotment of 42 
per cent. hardly appears adequate compensation for the 
cut, except perhaps to those members of the syndicate 
who look forward to further considerable concentration 
in the structure of the discount market. Though discount 
houses have been better sellers of bills to the banks, 
following this somewhat more liberal allotment, their 
sales have far from satisfied the banks’ appetites for 
bills. 

* * * 


Dollar Needs in 1941 


The figures, given in The Economist of last week, 
showing, on the basis of British Treasury data, | 
amount spent by the sterling countries in the United 
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States and Canada during the first sixteen months of 


war, the extent to which these 


sated by exports to those countries, and 1 Fess 
gold reserves to 


— i be nee encroachments on 
and sales of securities, may now be supplemented 
equally authoritative estimates of the corre in 
figures for the year 1941. These estimates were 

by the British Treasury to the U.S. Treasury which in 
turn passed them on to the Forei i Committee 
of the House of Representatives wheelie they made their 
‘way to the Fedéral Reserve Bulletin and thus to the 
curious eyes of the whole world. The estimates of the 
sterling Empire’s dollar expenditure and receipts for 
1941, summarised on the same basis as the table given 
for actual September, 1939-December, 1940, figures given 
in’ The Economist of last week, are as follows :— 


Gu million 
Payments to U.S.A. by U.K. : : 
British Government orders .................... 1,274 
For other merchandise imports, shipping, 
Senawent, CBO. meiccciniiics tends ctieddskecakécdle ati... a 280 
Pa nts to U.S.A. by Sterling Area (excluding 
U.K.) repechia dunia dovndy dul cdhemmnbsendbte vautestedecke 338 
Balance of Sterling Area with Canada ............ 620 


Payments in gold and dollars to other countries 247 


Withdrawal of capital 2.0.0... ...... ccc ccccceceueeeees Nil 
Beta sis. ove ssonsdesscep eos Visdsgbdvesdpiccccabivcelte 2,759 
Receipts from U.S.A. by U.K. for merchandise 
EXPOTtS, BEFVICES, CLC. oe... ..cseceeesccceceeeseeeeeees 180 
ne from U.S.A. by Sterling Area (excluding 
U.K.) SOF CXPOFts ....rcscncicececcccrceccosencccceet 560 
Receipts from sale of currently mined and dis- 
oamed WOON soos «ccicecotecnesceetsnie sence 555 
Receipts from use of gold and dollar resources 
held by U.K. at beginning of period ............ 1,464 
Total o..ccsccccesccesn sss acgabuepebbaebends chabionciuhe 2,759 


The $620 millions “ adverse ”’ balance of payments of 
the sterling area with Canada shown in the above table 
represents the net estimated loss of gold to that 
Dominion. The adverse merchandise oinsise with 
Canada is put as high as $880 millions, and from this 
is deducted $260 millions representing the repatriation 
of British-held Canadian securities, before the net 
balance to be met by gold is arrived at. The amount of 
$1,274 millions due to the United States on account of 
British Government orders refers only to 1941 payments 
on orders placed in 1940, It does not, therefore, include 
any of the vast mass of deliveries arising out of new 
orders which will fall under the Lease-and-Lend Act. 


* * * 


France’s Gold Reserves 


The Vichy Government has, this week, lifted the veil 
of secrecy on the fate of the Bank of France’s gold 
reserves after the German invasion. On the eve of 
the invasion, France’s reserve amounted to 84,615 
million franes, say, £480,000,000. Of this, the only part 
held in France was the equivalent of about £250,000,000. 
The balance had presumably been exported to North 
America, and by far the greater part of it was held 
in the United States and still remains there, frozen 
by order of the U.S. Government. The gold held in 

aris was moved south into the Auvergne district when 
the German break through occurred. It was then placed 
on board the cruiser Emile Bertin, probably at 
Bordeaux, and when the German advance pierced the 
line of the Seine the warship was given orders to pro- 
ceed westwards. It reached Halifax on June 18th and 
acting on further orders the next day left secretly at 


INSURANCE 








A vesting order was issued by the Indian Govern- 


ment this week for the compulsory uisition of a 
specified list of U.S. dollar securities held by residents 
in British India, The list covers the most active 
equities and eleven U.S. Treasury bond issues. 
order should therefore net the bulk of 
India’s of dollar securities, and it is estimated 
that the dollar proceeds of the operation should reach 
between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000. The state of the 
balance of payments between India and the United 
States does not urgently call for such a measure. In 
fact the trade between two countries, including the 
sales of unhoarded gold to the United States, has 0 
duced an appreciable balance in favour of India. But 
the resulting dollar proceeds of this trade have in fact 
been sold to the British Treasury and have therefore 
contributed to the substantial expansion in India’s 
sterling balances. The same effect will presumably be 
produced by the oe: uisitioning of dollar 
securities held in British India. The dollar proceeds of 
the sales of these securities will be sold to the British 
Treasury against sterling. Consequently the reduction in 
Indian sterling balances which will occur on March 24th, 
when payment will be made for the India Government 
sterling issues being acquired from British residents, 
will be offset to the extent of £12,000,000 to £15,000,600 
by this subsequent operation. 


& * * 


South African Exchange—a Correction 


A Note on page 312 of The Economist last week 
under the title of ‘‘ Dearer Mail Transfers to South 
Africa’ was guilty of a small confusion of terminology. 
The Note recorded that the South African banks had 
found it necessary to increase their buying rates for bills 
payable at sight in South Africa. This was correct, 
though the new rate should have been given (for the 
Union) as £101 12s. 6d. South African for £100 London, 
the telegraphic transfer rate remaining at £101. The 
Note was right in stating that the change has been 
made necessary by the delays in the mails. The period 
during which the bank is out of its money between the 
date on which the bill is bought in London and the 
date on which it is presented in South Africa is longer; 
accordingly the bank can afford to pay a smaller amount 
in London for every £100 in South Africa, or (to follow 
the actual method of quotation) it must require a larger 
sum in South Africa for every £100 paid out in London. 
Unfortunately, both in the title and in the text, this 
change was given as referring to mail transfers. This 
is not so; a bank sells, but does not buy, mail transfers. 
Although the buying rates for sight bills have been 
changed as stated, no alteration has been made in 
the selling rates, where the bank is in funds for the 
intervening period. Similar changes have been made in 
the buying rates for bills drawn by Africa on London 
and in the rates between London and Rhodesia, South- 
West Africa and Nyasaland, all of which diverge slightly 
from the Union rate. 


NOTES 


Scottish Widows’; Provident Mu- 
tual; National Mutual.—The principal 
items from the 1940 accounts of these 

offices are set out in the accompany- 
ihg table. Gratifying features of the 
Scottish Widows’ report are the virtual 
maintenance of premium income—not- 
withstanding the fall in new business—the 
reduction in death claims and the lower 
expense ratio. The movement in death 
Claims is particularly striking, in view 
of the incidence of war mortality; @ 
te may be that i igher 

was abnormally high. i 
taxation is chiefly responsible for the 


lower net interest earnings. Surrenders 
seem rather heavy in relation to the 
volume of business, but this is due to the 
discontinuance of a block of policies on the 
lives of foreign nationals. The balance- 
sheet is a strong one. Holdings of British 
Government securities increased by 
£1,072,963 and now stand at £8,516,006 
(23.4% of the total assets). The chair- 
man ¢ i at the meeting that the 


United States securities, Stock Exchange 
securities generally are taken at or under 
market values and there is a free reserve 
of £500,000, apart from the surplus which 
will have accumulated in the 
funds since the last bonus distribution at 
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r cent. War Loan, Old Consols and Local Loans, to 

igh levels, the market has been idle and devoid of 
major features. The rise was partially reversed by the 
news of heavier shipping losses, and has not yet 
been resumed, a fact which that the insti- 
tutional buying, which for a brief period outweighed 
the steady trickle of small sales, was very moderate 
in amount. Holders of vested India stocks con- 
tinue to buy forward in small amounts, but, in general, 
the dominating factor remains acute uncertainty as to 
the future both of net profits from industry and of indi- 
vidual incomes, which, it is felt, may be attacked in 
some new way by the forthcoming Budget. Apart from 
the possibility of some relaxation of E.P.T., of which 
the tangible effects would be deferred until the post-war 
period, it seems improbable that the Budget will have 
any marked effect on share values. Any action consi- 
dered necessary, beyond an extension to other industries 
of the new policy of concentration, is more likely to 
come heh direct control of supplies. But, if this 
relieves the individual qua investor, it does nothing to 
reassure him as taxpayer. There is, perhaps, some justifi- 
cation for the view that the persistent trickle of small 
sales, mentioned above, arises in part from difficulties 
of adjustment to the increasing burdens of taxation at 
a time when, for a substantial section of the public, in- 
creased charges go hand in hand with stable or declining 
gross income. There can be little doubt, however, that, 
as soon as the outlook is clearer, investment interest will 
recover, and this movement ought to be stimulated by 
the limitation which must, progressively, be imposed 
on personal expenditure. So far as industrial concentra- 
tion is concerned, such statements as have been made 
tend to obscure rather than to illuminate the issue. The 
market is disposed to demand that compensation to 
excluded firms must be adequate, but it is quite clear 
that, from a national standpoint, the most that any 
shareholder is entitled to expect is to retain the benefit 
of any reduction in overheads. If this does not suffice, it 
would be infinitely better to provide the funds required 
from taxation than to force prices up. 


3 


* * * 
The Railway Meetings 


Comment on the wider implications of the speeches 
of the four main line railway chairmen is given on 
page 833 of this issue. From the standpoint of the 
shareholder, it cannot be said that they add much to his 
information or bring him any great comfort. His 
receipts in the near future depend upon the treatment 
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of war damage and upon the closing of the time 
rea sont i sade aed te aoaiing ae 
charging powers. The former is to be the subject of 
negotiation between the companies and the Minister of 
Transport, and the comments made confirm that this 
may entail a recasting of the whole agreement, 
measure which the companies would not oppose pro- 
vided the net result did not prejudice the position of 
stockholders. Meanwhile, it is important to note, as 
was disclosed in the annual accounts, that e is 
to be charged in 18 equal four-weekly instalments follow- 
ing its occurrence. This means that, whereas only some 
ten instalments would have been charged in 1940, the 
number this year will be 188 and in following years 169, 
so long as bomb damage continues. This is, of course, 
very little indication of the amount to be charged, 
except on the very large —- that damage is 
fairly evenly spread over the 18 four-weekly petiole in 
each year. As to the time Ing» Lord tae refused to 
estimate its effects, while Sir Ronald Matthews of 
‘‘ Berwick ”’ referred to a substantial deficit, as did Mr 
R. Holland Martin of the Southern, who also pointed 
to the possibility of trouble arising, if the present dis- 
crimination in favour of workmen’s tickets and seasons 
is continued into the post-war period. For the rest, the 
chairmen were in a large measure engaged in defend- 
ing the lines against charges of inefficiency and in demon- 
strating the need for charges to rise with costs. Noth- 
ing said appears to invalidate the conclusions that, from 
a national standpoint, the successive rises must be 
halted, and that the prospects for the shareholders in the 
visible future are something between the first and second 
stages of the old agreement. 


* * * 


Publication of Accounts ‘ 


Statements issued at the beginning of the week 
two of the London gas companies, which recently p 
their preference dividends, show that the question of a 
complete ban on the publication of public utility 
accounts is under consideration. This particular matter 
was discussed in The Economist of March Ist, while the 
more general question of the statistical black-out was 
covered last week. In the first place, it was underst 
that any ban would apply only to companies whose work 
was of particular importance to the war effort. The 
possibility that the ban will be extended to utilities 
suggests, however, that any figures which “ee con- 
ceivably give information to the enemy are to be with- 
held. The acceptance of this criterion would quickly lead 
to the —ene of all statements which throw any 
light on the effects of war conditions on the people a 
industries of this country; and what statement can 
successfully be excluded ? Over the past quarter of a 
century, there has been a great change in the distribu- 





(Continued from page 845) 

the annual meeting that the number of 
deaths which have occurred oan 
causes connected with the war is relative 
small. In the balance-sheet, British 
Government securities are higher by 
£512,102 and now stand at £2,774,748, 
20.3% of the total assets. Stock Exchange 
securities are included at or below cost ; 
there is an investment reserve of 
£1,000,000 which takes care of market 
depreciation with a free margin of £200,000. 
The lfe assurance fund increased by 
£539,517 to £12,306,997 and doubtless 
contains a surplus accumulated since 
the last bonus declaration at the end of 
1937; as a measure of prudence lower 
interim bonuses are being paid for 1941 
and the present rates are rather more than 
half the pre-war level. 

In the case of the National Mutual 
the te new business has reacted 
rather ily on premiums, chiefly owing 
to a big drop in single-premium insurances. 
Net interest is down, higher taxation 
being the main cause. The rise in death 
claims of £16,621 is attributable as to 
£14,000 to fifteen war claims. An upward 

in surrenders is a natural 
development in time of war. Commission 
and expenses, though down in amount— 
due to reduced commission on new business 


~—are up in ratio to the lower premium 
income. The balance-sheet shows British 

vernment securities at £1,158,412 
(15.5% of the total assets), an increase 
in the year of £387,987; an item of 
£220,000 representing short-term deposits 
with building societies has disappeared ; 
the chairman indicated that £100,000 
of this money has been translated into a 
fixed loan on favourable terms to one 
of the large old-established societies. 
Stock Exchange securities are carried 
at market prices, and after providing a 
contingency reserve of £75,000 for mort- 


gages and properties the free reserve is 
reduced to £101,621, against £233,928. 
The biennial valuation and distribution 
of profits has been post , but an 
internal valuation has disclosed a “ highly 
satisfactory’ profit for the two years 
1939 and 1940 ‘which, in combination 
with the carry-forward from the last 
valuation (£177,584) and the free reserve 
mentioned above, forms “a solid assur- 
ance that we are well stored against the 
unknown future.” Interim bonuses 
“aed — are at about half the pre-war 
evel, 





NEW BUSINESS AND PRINCIPAL INCOME AND OUTGO ITEMS FROM LIFB ACCOUNTS 


Scottish Widows’ 


Provident Mutual National Mutual 


scenester, imitate lati tiles 
1940 | ise or Fat 1940 ise or Pa 1940 ise or Fa 





New business—net sums assured...| £2,887,754 | —£1,088,585 £1,681,799 “# 1,610 | £413,667 — £100 548 


si Premiums .............:+0+. 2,150,369 |— £8,220 | £1,255,540 |-+ £20,516 | £427,188 “ane 
Comes Net interest ............... £1,232,538 | — “18 9 + 19, , £237,162 |— sth 
Do., rate earned Pi £3.13.1 —£0.2' £3.15.4% +£0.0.2% | £3.16.2% |— £0.1.18 
death ......0002 £1,207,618 | £67, £232,851 |+ £26,807 | £212,400 |+ £10,088 
Do, by maturity......... £1 — £235,806 | £740,259 |+ £67,496 | £399,207 |— £8,520 

Outgo] Surmendens £300,053 + £80,815 | 04.457 |— £421005| 58.878 |+ a 
Do., ratio to premiums| ° 12°5% |— ove 138% |— 0°8%| 127% |+ 08% 


wry 
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Shy the factor of delay 
guard in the case of com 

it is held to do for shipping losses or 
of air raids, which are now delayed for little 
twenty-four hours. 


* * 


Stockbroking Reform 


The new regulations of the Stock Exchange, London 
drawn up by the Committee for General Pe , i in 
consultation with representatives of the Associated 
Stock Exchanges and the Provincial Brokers’ 
Exchange, were duly confirmed on Monday, subject only 
to a minor amendment, which has no interest for the 
investing public. A meeting of representatives of the 
“‘ Associated ’’ group, held on the previous Friday, was 
considered to have passed off very well. Many amplifica- 
tions were demanded, and, when these have been su 
plied, the changes in their own rules will have to 
sanctioned by each of the twenty-two individual ex- 
changes. Each of these has its own ideas as to imper- 
fections in the scheme, but the Friday meeting showed 
that the scheme represents, in most respects, a fair mean 
between the extremes of practice which have arisen from 
local conditions. To-day, the committiee of the P.B.S.E. 
is meeting, and it is anticipated that this body, con- 
sisting of individual brokers not attached to any 

hysical market, will show a wide divergence of opinion. 

here have been at least two attempts by firms, who feel 
the ban on “‘ country jobbing ” to be unjust, to organise 
opposition. It is possible that this may result in some 
further minor adjustments, but, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, nothing has yet arisen to suggest that the 
scheme will not be adopted, substantially in its present 
form, and be in operation on June Ist as proposed. 


*+ 
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Company Notes 


Electric Power Results 


Recent electric supply results for 1940 cover a wide 
geographical — and provide a ee view 
of earnings, including the London area. In general, as can 
be seen from the following table, in which earnings, 
dividends and yields are analysed, the past three years 
has seen a steady improvement in income with which the 
war has interfered relatively little. Indeed, ss income 
of North-Eastern Electric Supply reached the record 
total last year of £1,680,772 against £1,582,876. A sub- 
stantial improvement was also earned by Electrical Dis- 
tribution of Yorkshire, with gross earnings of £835,227 
against £308,961, and equity earnings at £206,368 too 
reached the highest level of the past three years. 

Earned for 3 Ordinary stock 
ordinary (£1) 


Company (years Total 
ended eA 31) | profits 











Amount | Rate | & (ex div.) Yield 
£ £ ° % £ a. d. 
Sonttiah Power : 0. 4 8 
WD dvsadadainenonacd 747,300 | 479,615 | 17: 
OD copied reac 791234 | 489,605 | 198 | 8 } o09 412 0 
IE stn tchadichocns a 811,594 | 475,267 | 21-8 8 
North-Eastern ec: 





* Including 1 per cent. special bonus. t Net revenue after tax. 


Although it is the exception for the absolute amount of 
equity earnings to show a rise since 1988, expenses have 





DELIVERING 


VITAMINS 
TO THE WORLD 





NE WAR IS NEVER OVER—the 
war with disease; one truce is never signed, 
in any civilised country—the truce with 
malnutrition’ of little children, with ex- 
haustion and debility in workers, with 
anything that reduces the health of a society 
below the optimum mark. 

VITAMINS are the greatest allies in 
the fight for health. Here in Great Britain, 
dispensed at hospitals and clinics and sold 
over the chemists’ .counters, the vitamin 
products from the famous Crookes Labora- 
tories are helping to build up the resistance 
of a people at war. Other countries, equally 
conscious of the need to combat infection 
and disease in the national interest, are 
ordering, and promptly receiving, large 
quantities of Crookes’ Halibut Liver Oil 
and other products containing the essential 
vitamins in high concentration. 

Crookes are proud to figure in this way 
on the British export list—sending to 
the world not only the coin of trade but 
also the invisible export of HEALTH. 


Crookes 


MAKERS OF VITAMIN PRODUCTS 


HALIBUT LIVER OIL 

VITAMINS A, Bi, B2, B6, C, D, K, P, E, PP | 
for injection and oral administration 

GLUCOSE WITH VITAMINS B and D 


THE CROOKES LABORATORIES (BRITISH COLLOIDS LTD.) 
PARK ROYAL, LONDON, N.W.10 
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in all cases been strictly controtled, and it is the weight 
of taxation alone which has held down the surplus avail- 
able for equity capital. In London, the combined effects 
of evacuation es aerial bombardment have curtailed 
receipts and raised ex . Thus, despite an increase 
in gross operating profits from £1,765,430 to £2,071,021, 
Metropolitan Electric Supply is faced with a small deficit 
of £8,483 instead of a surplus fér equity capital, and is 
forced to made a moderate draft on reserves to meet the 
ordinary dividend, which is reduced from 10 to 8 per 
cent. In the case of North-Eastern Electric Supply, 
whose tax provision has risen by £75,000 to £225,000, 
the rate of ordinary earnings is actually 0.1 per 
cent. lower at 7.0 per cent. and is entirely absorbed 
by the ordinary dividend. The most satisfactory 
increase in the equity surplus has been realised by 
Northampton Electric Light, whose earned rate im- 
proved from 13.8 to 19.4 per cent. There is no doubt 
that the industry’s secular trend is upward, and war 
damage is unlikely to cause more than a moderate 
setback. The market offers yields ranging betwecn 
£4 12s. and £5 7s. per cent., in which pride of place is 
held by Scottish Power. The return, which is roughly 
1 per cent. less than that offered by the general run of 
industrial equities, pays tribute to the measure of 
security which this form of investment furnishes. 


* * * 
Courtaulds’ Report 


The full accounts of Courtaulds for 1940 add little 
to the information on the profit position contained in 
the very full preliminary statement, discussed in The 
Economist of March 8th. Total income after deprecia- 
tion, which has risen from £1,020,000 to £1,148,000, 
but before deduction of fees, amounts to £3,314,869 
against £2,598,600 in 1939 and £500,050 in the previous 
year. The most important balance-sheet change is the 
use of £1,000,000 from general reserve, which now 
stands at £8,000,000, to write down investments in and 
advances to subsidiary and industrial companies from 
£20,634,416 to £19,816,057. Thus, ample provision has 
been made against the book value of the company’s 
continental assets, although, as the chairman, Mr 
Samuel Courtauld, points out in the course of his speech 
circulated with the report, it is highly probable that 
some portion will eventually be recovered. Mr Courtauld 
provided a realist analysis of the company’s war-time 
prospects, showing that, while trade had been excep- 
tionally good during the first half of 1940, increasing 
restrictions on imported raw materials, labour supply 
and private consumption had reduced and must pro- 
gressively curtail home trade. In the export markets 
a considerable effort is still being made, but the con- 
tinued existence of Japanese competition makes it diffi- 
cult to adjust selling prices to rising home production 
costs. The company’s American and Canadian subsidi- 
aries both enjoyed a successful year, while, at home, 
British Cellophane made progress and British Nylon 
Spinners have now come into production. In the post- 
war world, as Mr Courtauld pointed out, prospects are 
extremely good, and it is to be expected that the 
progress made in the development of staple fibre during 
the war will be a valuable asset. The immediate outlook 
is poor, a fact reflected in the price of the company’s 
£1 ordinary stock of 27s. 1}d., yielding £5 17s. 9d. per 
cent. 


* * * 
Canadian Pacific Earnings 


The preliminary statement of financial results 
secured by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company for 
last year goes some way to substantiate the favourable 
estimates of the net profit, based on railway earnings. 
The position for the past three years is set out in the 
table below, of which the most striking feature is the rise 
in shipping income from a small debit to over $3 millions 
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In ¢ : ty id 
Years to December 3]. 
1938 1939 1940 
Gross earnings ........+..-se0es0ees 142,259 151,281 170,965 
Working expenses ...............+. 121,507 122,757 185,825 
Net railway earnings ............ 20,752 28,524 35,689 
received, .....<....000 4,867 4,202 4,280 
Net interest, etc., received...... 1,493 2,621 2,700 
S after depreciation 591 Dr, 71 8,076 
Hotels, r depreciation ...... 413 BL 628 
Earned for fixed charges......... 28,116 35,289 46,882 
Fixed charges ..........::ceeeeee++ 24,768 24,701 25,881 
“Soo” guarantees ............... 2,086 806 806 
Available for pref. stock......... 1,262 9,782 20,145 
Paid on pref. stock ............... il Nil (4%)5,048 
Losses on lines abandoned, etc. 1,498 5,898 2,410 
Investment reserve against 

“Soo” properties ............ — —_ 10,000 
Profit and loss balance............ 136,970 141,854 144,045 





credit. In consequence, the addition on the year to the 
sum earned for fixed charges is over $11 millions com- 
pared with a rise of $7 millions odd in net railway earn- 
ings. Appropriations show only one important change, a 
new reserve of $10 millions, against impairment of the 
** Soo ”’ investment. After this, and the resumption of . 
the preference dividend at the full rate, the addition to 
profit and loss balance is smaller than in 1989. This 
appropriation is equivalent to some 8 per cent. gross on 
ordinary capital, whose immediate or of divi- 
dends depend as much on whether further allocations are 
considered necessary as upon gross earnings. The ship- 
ping earnings are reached after providing an increased 
sum of over $4} millions for depreciation, and are in 
part estimated, owing to uncertainty as to results of 
vessels chartered to the British Government. Net rail- 
way earnings continue to rise, and there should be no 
decline in those from sea transport, provided compensa- 
tion for any losses which may be incurred is adequate. 
The price of the $25 ordinary shares is $7}. 


* * * 


London Brick Improvement 


With total income after tax and other charges at 
£354,325, against £336,344, for the calendar year 1940, 
London Brick has shown an appreciable recovery i 
earning power from the low level to which revenue 
declined in 1939. The detailed analysis of three years 
profits, provided in the following table, shows a rise 
in equity earnings and in carry-forward, the whole of the 
rise in the distributable surplus being conserved. Thus 
the ordinary dividend is maintained at 10 per cent., to 
which it was reduced from 20 per cent. in the previous 
year, and is covered by a rate of 11.7 against 10.1 per 
ceat.:— 

Years ended December 31 


19388 1939 1940 
£ £ £ 

Total profits after tax and 

reconstruction ............... 587,130 386,344 354,825 
Depreciation ..............0..000- 150,000 100,000 100,000 
DUNE dhidibcnobsntconsty-sdaconsulgnsaaals 8,130 8,229 3,130 
Preference dividend ............ 32,000 82,000 32,000 
Ordinary stock-— 

ate esi siteircisicisetscaiks 402,000 201,115 ~—- 219,198 

ice ie, 400,000 200,000 200,000 

oct, othe OE IE oe 20-2 10-1 11-7 

NE TE iccddih a neuabates 20 10 10 
Cammy Barwa occ cceccsccssccies 82,000 83,115 102,810 


Last year’s rise in revenue, which permitted the com- 
pany to show a higher profits figure despite rising taxa- 
tion, was due mainly, as is pointed out by the chairman, 
Sir P. Malcolm Stewart in his speech circulated wit 
the report, to the extended A.R.P. and defence works 
programme which was set on foot during the summer 
and which went some way to replace the decline ™ 
private construction. The balance sheet shows that 
stocks declined from the previous year’s high total of 
£208,091 to £181,888, while debtors incre re 
£303,205 to £518,252. The company suffers from no lac 
of working capital. Liquid investments are up from 
£370,389 to £469,831, and, while cash nn 
£141,717 lower at £380,520, £200,000 has been 

free of interest to the Treasury. Creditors are 
moderately higher at £269,781 against £231,607, 
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reserve for tax and conti 
to £370,000. The long-term 


is. | 
tisfactory, a condition to which the «8S 
satisfa conc yeah bombers" 


have made a nt contribution duri 
nies After the steady rise of recent ee 3 


ordinary stock stands at 49s. ex dividend yields 
£4 1s. 7d. per cent. and 


* _* * 
London Transport Costs 


The accounts, for the six months to the end of 1939 


and for the calendar year 1940, of the London P. 

Transport Board are presented in the very attenuated 
form made familiar by the main-line companies. They 
contain little that has any important bearing on wartime 
results, since these represent only a share in the Pool. 
It is, however, of some interest to note that, while the 
general policy with regard to renewal and maintenance 
reserves remains the same, the actual appropriations 
have been raised. They are, in fact, £1,370,000 and 
£30,000 respectively for the half-year, and £2,775,000 and 
£70,000 for the ensuing twelvemonth. Corresponding 
figures for the two together had risen from £2,526,000 in 
1934-35 to £2,570,000 in 1938-39. The eighteen months 
brought capital outlays of just over £8,000,000, compared 
with £10,761,000 for the | pity year, but new works 
were, in part, interrupted by Government restrictions. 
Two other points emerge from the accounts, namely that 
the effort continues to have the 50 per cent. increase in 
the annual valuation of the rail an eee section of 
the undertaking, for rating purposes, set aside, and that 
wage rates appear to have risen very steeply. These can, 
however, only be considered as very minor indications of 
post-war prospects. One which may be of major import- 
ance is the current drift of opinion in favour of static 





disclosed 
Seaye re 1 pital bonus of eae 
the 15 per cent., plus a capi us of 4 per cent., pai 
in 1988-89, to 10 cent. for the year to July 31, 1940, 
on the incre capital, the mar 
ordinary 5s, stock slumped from 13s. 8d. to lls. 9d. 
Some cut had, of course, been discounted, and there is 
no doubt of the wisdom of the directors’ decision to effect 
a significant economy in the ordinary distribution. The 
company has suffered from the effects of enemy action 
during the past year, and in addition it is probable that 
tax liability for the period in question will substantially 
exceed the £300,000 payable in 1988-89. The previous 
year’s total distribution of 15 per cent. on equity capital 
was covered by earnings of 48.1 cent., but the capital 
structure of the company is highly geared, and ordinary 
and ‘* A” stockholders must be prepared for consequent 
sharp adjustments of dividend to the company’s capaci 
to pay. As far as current production and trading condi- 
tions are concerned, there is every reason to suppose 
that the company is now ae to capacity and will 
continue to do so until the end of the war, when it ma 
be assumed that the transition to peace-time output will 
be relatively easy. At the current price of lls. 9d, the 
5s. ordinary stock offers a yield of £4 7s. per cent. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: all dealings are for cash. 


INstrruTIONAL buying of gilt-edged 
issues before the week-end and on 
Monday, which raised many stocks to 
new high levels since pre-Munich days, 
later gave" place to pe dullness 
despite news of the safe passage of the 
Lease and Lend Bill and in the absence 
of further news from Greece. On 
Tuesday, a temporary halt was due to 
a combination of profit-taking and the 
news of higher shipping losses. The 
commodity markets enjoyed very little 
business, but throughout the week there 
was a modest but steady demand for 
home rails. 


* 


The gilt-edged market enjoyed some 
spectacular rises both before the week- 
end and on Monday. The prospect of 
release of sums, previously invested in 
the requisitioned Indian _ stocks, 
assisted the upward movement, which 
brought 3 War Loan, at 104}, 2} Con- 
sols, 4 per cent, Funding and Local 
Loans to new high levels. On Tues- 
day, with moderate profit-taking, 3} 
War Loan eased ¥, and a number of 
issues, including 2} Consols, 8} Conver- 
sion and Local Loans were § lower. 

ter in the week, sentiment became 
firmer and prices were stabilised 
around these levels, The foreign bond 
market enjoyed little —_ business. 
Brazilian bonds were firmer than of 
late and there was a_ well-defined 
demand for the Funding issues, and 
San Paulo Coffee loan on sinking fund 
buying. Belgian 4 per cent. stocks and 
Egyptian Unified also attracted buyers, 
while Mexican issues improved sub- 
stantially. Far Eastern bonds, especi 

y Japanese securities, suffered severa 
losses of § point. 

* 


In the home rail market, buying was 
concentrated on debenture issues. The 
marginal stocks were hardly in demand 
and ordinary issues moved uncertainly. 
the fractional gains of Monday being 
venerally reversed the next day. Thns. 





a gain of } for Great Western ordinary 
was followed by a loss of }, while, on 
Tuesday, L.M.S. ordinary and Southern 
deferred were } lower. 

* 


Until the end of the week, the 
industrial market was subdued and 
little business passed. On Tuesday, a 
long list of issues in the motors and 
aircraft group, including Austin, 
Hawker, Raleigh Cycle Holdings, and 
Triplex were marked down, Breweries 
were sold, losses ranging . to Is. 
being incurred by Distillers, Guinness, 
Ind Coope, Watney defd., and a num- 
ber of others. Both the heavy indus- 
trial and_ shipping sections were 
relatively firm, but price movements 
either way were not considerable before 
mid-week. The textile section was de- 
pressed, but losses were concentrated on 
the market leaders, Coats, Courtaulds 
and English Sewing Cotton. Among the 
tobacco leaders, Imps, showed weak- 
ness. 


Quiet conditions prevailed in all the 
commodity markets, but with the ex- 
ception of the oil market, where a cer- 
tain amount of sporadic selling took 
place, the undertone was firm. Kaffirs 
were characterised by the weakness of 
“Sallies” and the ; 
Nigel, and showed no reaction to the 
increased taxation of the Union of 


South Africa budget. There was little 
interest in rubber shares, although at 
the beginning of the week Bukit 
Rejah and, later, Rubber Trust and 


—_— aed 
“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 





o , 1935-100. 11928=100. 30 
ese 184i : 73-7 (Jan. 17): lowest, @7* 
(Mar. 12). . “ 


20 , 194 
(Jan. 20); lowest, 126-) (Jan. 2). 





firmness of Sub 


Anglo-Dutch, improved. The oil market 
derived little encouragement from re- 
cent developments. Despite a demand 
for Anglo-Iranian ordinary, the prefer- 
ence issues were consistently weak. 
Shell Transport ordinary lost ground on 
Tuesday, and the Trinidad issues and 
Burmah Oil were all lower on balance. 


New York 


Trapinc on Wall Street was slowed 
down in anticipation of the next move 
in the Balkans, and, during the early 
part of the week, expectation of 
the passage of the Lease and Lend Bill. 
Signature of this measure by the Presi- 
dent was well received, and served to 
confirm the confident undertone, but 
dealers still remained unwilling to enter 
into commitments. The short-lived 
wai which .covered Monday night 
to Tuesday meanings was curtailed by 
profit-taking, and, for the rest, trading 
was trendless and on a small scale. 
Dealing in steel issues was particularly 
slow, thoygh some demand was evident 
for sugar, chemical and oil stocks. In 
midweek, towa the close, demand 
improved, and there was some buying 
of steel issues. : 

The Iron Age estimates steel mill 
activity at close to the limit of capacity, 
against 98 per cent. last week. 


New York Prices 


STANDARD Sratratics InpICES 
(1926 = 10) 
Wernty Averaces 
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(Continued on page 350) 
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Dwindling Unemployment 


The returns for February 10th reveal a further fall 
in the number of unemployed on the registers of em- 
loyment exchanges in Great Britain. Compared with 
ooan 13th the total number of registered unemployed 
showed a reduction of 115,000 to 581,000. The num 
wholly unemployed fell by 72,000 to 449,000, that of 
temporarily aeeere by’ 38,000 to 114,000, and that of 
persons normally in casual employment by 4,000 to 
18,000. Of the total number of wholly unemployed on 
February 10th, 200,000 were men, 197,000 women, 17,000 
boys, and 34,000 girls. The 200,000 men in this category 
include some 75,000 who have been enero for less 
than four weeks and can be regarded as being 
** between jobs.’’ Of the remaining 125,000 men who 
have been on the registers for four weeks or more, 
85,000 have been judged by the Panels to be unsuitable 
for ordinary industrial employment, while 71,000 of them 
are fifty years of age or more. The reservoir of un- 
employed on which the munition factories have been 
able to draw has thus been almost exhausted. As an 
article on page 827 shows, the war industries must now 
turn to unessential and overstaffed occupations for the 
recruitment of the additional workers they require. 


” * * 
The Rise"in Wage Rates 


The steady upward movement of wage rates is re- 
flected in Professor Bowley’s monthly index of weekly 
wages, given below :— 

InpDEX OF WEEKLY WAGE Rates (1927=100) 
1940 


1939 
August ......... 1053 BEAT dceccoacseed 115 
September ...... 106 SIE. dnemanccaces 116 
October ......... 1 ET. -chonnncceces 119 
November ...... 107 August ......... 119} 
aE: .comene 109 September ...... 1193 
1940 October ......... 
January ......... 110 November ...... 120 
February _...... 111 December ..,.... 120} 
oceesesceced 114 1941 
ADEE, ..0cccccccecre 115 January ........ - 121} 


Between August, 1939, and January, 1941, Professor 
Bowley’s index, based on a representative sample of 
industry, has recorded an advance of 14} per cent., com- 
poser with the rise of 26} per cent. in the Ministry of 

abour’s index of the cost of living. But the lag between 
the rise in actual earnings and the advance in the cost 
of living index has been much smaller than is suggested 
by Professor Bowley’s index (which is based on rates of 
pay), for hours of work and payment at overtime rates 

ave been increased—in some industries appreciably— 
since the outbreak of war. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Industry and Trade 






a 
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Value and Volume of Retail Trade 


While no res are available concerning the fall 
in the volume of retail trade last year, this must have 
been substantial in view of the progressive limitation of 
supplies. The average daily value of sales over the 
counter, on the other hand, was 3.8 per cent. higher 
in the retail year ended January, 1941, than in 1939-40, 
The rise in prices has thus offset the decline in the 
volume of turnover. Even in January, the average daily 
value of sales was still almost as high as a year earlier; 
the decline was only 0.3 per cent, On the assumption 
that the Bank of England’s returns are representative 
of the industry as a whole, its gross income has been 
fairly well maintained, though the rise in costs has 
probably diminished the profit margin. The experience 
of individual shops, however, has been ve 
and has varied with the locality served and the ca 
of goods sold. Central London’s total turnover in 1940-41, 
for example, was 20.5 per cent. smaller in value than 
in the preceding year. But the variations in turnover 
have been due almost entirely to the war. So far the 
retail trade has been left out of the Board of Trade’s 
plan for concentrating production in order to release 
plant and labour for war work. The reasons for this 
omission are difficult to appreciate, especially as the 
number of insured persons in the distributive trades 
was more than 2 millions before the outbreak of war. 
If there is to be concentration in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, this can surely be applied equally well to dis- 
tribution on the principle of profit-sharing. 


* * * 


A National Fuel Policy 


Considering the technical progress achieved in 
British industry during the past half-century the com- 
parative failure to evolve better methods of utilising 
the national fuel is remarkable. It is broadly true that 
coal is still being consumed in much the same primitive 
fashion as it was at the beginning of the industrial era ; 
a os deal of its energy is consequently wasted, valu- 
able by-products are lost and property and human 
health are damaged by atmospheric pollutiort. There is 
thus a crying need for a national fuel policy after the 
war. This was the theme of a paper recently read to the 
Institute of Fuel by Mr. John D. Troup, who pictured 
the advantages which would flow from the scientific 
utilisation of our national fuel resources. As Mr. Troup 
rightly urged, the time has undoubtedly come when 
coal should be regarded not as a fuel to be burned in 
its crude state, but as a raw material to be used in 
manufacture of many much-needed finished products. 
Considerable progress along these lines has already been 
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Datty Average 50 Common Stocks 
Week endin 


96-30 96- . . . . 
| 20 | o0-10 | 06-00 | 95:50 | oan To the Public ........... 
To Sharehold 


Oo OTB oc ccccee 
1941 High: 105-80, January 10. Low: 92-40, By 8.E. Introduction... 
February 14. By, Bermisaion to Deal 
‘Total share dealings: Mar. 5, 290,000; : ings Certs.} ... 
Mar. 6, 480.000; Mar. 7, 850.000; 243, Nat, War Bon s$ 
Mar. 8, 150,000; Mar. 10,620,000; Mar.11, Ditto, 2nd issuest a 
510,000. 3% Savings Bonds ® 


Capital Issues Yer Deb. Pref 


Nominal Con- New 
Capital versions Money 41 (Old Basis) 240,320,321 Nil 


a «+ 8,614,765 


952,494 |. 
314,106 <.. 6,314,106 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. er 


£ £ 
"41 (New Basis) 240,426,108 8,541 2,180,562 
"40 (New Basis) 358,212,006 836,677 3,572,845 


40 (Old Basis) 357,680,000 77,600 | 498,344 


£ £ £ 
Nil “Old Basis ” includes public issues and issues to 
aa oe Nil shareholders. “ New Basis” is all new capital in 
— which permission to deal has been granted. 
Nil Nil 

4,476,731 ... 4,476,731 


Shorter Comment 
Ariston Gold Mines (1929) Ltd.— 


8,383 
8,952,494 


t Week to March 4, 1941. t Week to March 4, ‘ 
1941, making total since ‘jeep 25, £444,417,285. In the course of his speech at the 
(s) Total sales to March 


neral meeting, the Chairman, 


4, 1941, £234,244, : . 
?eis312, Francis Allen, was able to inform share- 


4. Rett () Total saies to March 4, 1941, £57,513,312. 
eeeta (w) Total sales January 2, 1941, to March 4, 1941, holders of a gratifying increase in ore 
Gt. Nthn. Pf San TOR Ore. reserves and of the success with which 
N.Y. Coat ve. Endating Excluding total costs have been controlled despite 
° Conversions § Conversions ie supply costs The output and 
Pennsylvania . . profit position of the company 
Southern ...... 1961 ew Basis) ...... 242,975,206 242,975,206 new records last year, and the chairman 
a 1941 (Old Basis)......... 242,820,321 242'820,821 was moved to express his regret that the 
Gan. 1940 (Old Basis) ...... 711,010,977 358,255,844 heavy incidence of including 
Pac. Light E.P.T., prevents the major rise in receipts 
Cal. from being passed on to shareholders. 
mw a Destination (Conversions Excluded) While the board express confidence in the 
2. ons soe Year u Brit. Emp. Foreign future of the mine they are not pressing 
Commercial — .K. ex U.K. Countries development unduly in present 
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resources. The of a national coal-processing 
industry would ultimately lead to the 


ution, and would thus save the some | 
Se ca "eae eee eo 

a relatively simple product com with the 
original coal, would make possible the standardisation 
of fuel-consuming equipment and would facilitate the 
introduction of automatic control in heating and power 
plant. As to the supply of liquid fuels to compete 
economically with petroleum products, however, Mr. 
froup had little to say, and considerable doubts will be 
entertained reg g the feasibility of his suggestion 
that steam heat might be supplied in British cities 
through underground .mains on the New York model. 
But as to the general advantages of the policy he was 
advocating there can be no doubt. The difficulty is to 
devise the machinery which will translate the policy 
into practice. Soon after the last war the Samuel Com- 
mission recommended that a national supervisory body 
should be set up and that industrial energy require- 
ments should be comprehensively surveyed ; but these 
recommendations were never adopted. Mr. Troup’s 
suggestion is that as a first step a small committee 
should be formed of representatives of the institutions 
concerned with fuel problems ; and that, having formu- 
lated a skeleton Pa this body should be strengthened 
and enlarged. Government action is impracticable, 
this proposal would appear to be the next best thing. 


* * * 
Oil in U.S. Defence 


So greatly does the United States depend upon oil 
that her consumption of petroleum products is fifteen 
times Great Britain’s. The question whether her oil 
industry is equipped to cope with any conceivable war- 
time increase in the demand for its products is of no 
little interest. An attempt has been made to answer it 
in the current issue of the Petroleum Press Service. The 
maximum conceivable requirements of the Service 
departments in the event of America’s participation in 
the war are put at ten million tons annually—only 
slightly less than the total quantity of petroleum pro- 
ducts consumed for all purposes by the United Kingdom 
in the last pre-war year. In addition, it is estimated that 
the increased requirements of American industry might 
amount to as much as twenty million tons per annum. 
Would resources be available to meet a sudden increase 
of the order of thirty million tons annually—equivalent 
to one-sixth of last year’s consumption in the United 
States ? Crude oil production, which is at present dras- 
tically restricted, could easily be expanded at short 
notice to secure this additional output for a practically 
unlimited period, without recourse to uneconomic pro- 
ducing methods. The throughput capacity of the 560 
American refineries is more can sufficient to handle this 
increased output of crude oil. Moreover, the industry’s 
stocks of crude oil and finished products are not far 
short of eighty million tons—a formidable emergency 
reserve—while, if necessary, its exports, which in 1938 
amounted to some twenty-seven million tons, could be 
diverted to domestic use. Only in high-quality aviation 
petrol have special defence measures Can deemed neces- 
sary ; for here the potential increase in requirements for 
a United States at war would be large in relation to 
normal needs. Progress is being made with the storage 
of 100-octane aviation spirit, while an expansion of 
manufacturing facilities is under way. Present producing 
capacity is in the region of 1} million tons annually— 
4 quantity roughly sufficient to keep 4,000 twin-engined 

mbers in the air for three hours every day for twelve 
months. The conclusion that no bottlenecks are likely in 
this vital war industry thus certainly ap amply 
justified, It is reflected in the American Government’s 
decision on Wednesday to remove the ban on exports of 
aviation spirit and lubricating oils so far as the British 
mpire is concerned. 


* * * 
World Wheat Prospects : 


Wheat statistics relating to the continent of Europe 
cannot in present conditions be regarded as more 
intelligent guesses. Estimates, for what they are worth, 
pn that the total wheat output of the Continent, 
excluding Russia, will prove to have been less last 
summer than for several years. A recent estimate of the 
1940 European harvest is 175 million quarters, compared 
with 214 million in 1989. This decline in production does 
not involve a corresponding shortage. In the first place, 
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Confidence 
and 


Strength 


Hopefully, and with good cause 
for hope, we look forward into 
the future. What has been done 
gives us encouragement to tackle 
what remains to do, and by being 
strong and confident ourselves we 


give others confidence and strength. 


It is when we get tired and cold 
that cheerfulness is most likely to 
be clouded over for a time by 
depression. That is the time when 


Bovril is so strengthening and 


encouraging. That is the time to 
remember — that Bovril Cheers! 
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smaller Far Eastern countries, the sensitiveness of 
rubber to political developments in the Far East is not 
rprising. There are, however, a number of com- 
ities other than tin and rubber which would be 
seriously affected by the extension of the war to the 
Pacific. In tea, the world’s dependence on Asia is as 
marked as in rubber, for only 2 to 3 per cent. of the 
world’s output is obtained from other continents. True, 
nearly two-fifths of the world’s tea is produced 
in India, which does not seem to be in imminent danger 
of war or blockade, but almost three-fifths of the world 
crop is grown East of India. Southern China is re- 
sponsible for two-thirds of the world’s output of 
tungsten-ore and for seven-tenths of the output of 
antimony, both of which are of vital importance to the 
war industries of Great Britain and the United States. 
At present substantial parts of China’s supplies are 
shipped through Hong-Kong and Burma, channels that 
might be interrupted by an extension of the war. The 
Dutch East Indies is the largest producing country in 
the world for spices and has a virtual monopoly in 
pepper. The same territory is the chief source of supply 
for cinchona bark, from which quinine is produced. Java 
ranks among the largest cane sugar producers and, 
together with other Eastern countries, including South 
Sea territories, supplies large quantities of vegetable oils 
and oilseeds, such as copra, palm oil and groundnuts. 
If a Pacific war assumed wider dimensions it might, 
moreover, affect almost the whole of the world’s supplies 
of jute and shellac (India) and well over one-half the 
world’s exports of wool (Australia, New Zealand). In 
addition substantial parts of the world’s output of 
manganese ore (India), hemp fibre (Philippines), phos- 
phates (Nauru) and a number of foodstuffs (such as 
rice) are produced in or near Pacific and South Sea 


have indirectily Pas 
States and Great Britain, by reason 
the European mainland. 
Plastics from Coffee 


For man 


years Brazil has produced much more 
coffee than she could sell and has been co 


e* 
~ whe ee 


~~ 


destroy large quantities of the surplus. The New York 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter reports that a process has 
now been developed by Mr. H. S. Polin for converting 
green coffee beans into a plastics moulding composition 
which may provide a solution to the problem. This 
product, called Caffelite, is to be manufactured by the 
Caffelite Corporation, under the presidency of Mr, 
Polin. Three ene plants are at present being built 
in Brazil, and one will start Perec shortly, using 
about 50,000 bags of green coffee beans a year. 1942, 
when it is expected that all three plants will be in 
production, there will be capacity for the absorption of 
over 5 million bags of coffee a year. Figures of the de- 
struction of coffee in Brazil, en from the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Inc., Monthly Coffee 
Report, are given in the following table :— 














June, July 1, July 1, Total 
to June’30 to june’80 to Dee "30 nent 
¥ une 30, une 30, . 30, . 30, 
000 bags 1939 1939 1940 1 


2,393 | 2,061 





* Not including 479,000 bags destroyed prior to June, 1931, by the Sao Paulo 
Coffee Institute. 


World production for 1940-41 is estimated at over 30 
million bags, to which Brazil will contribute some 20 
millions. Owing to the loss of European markets, the 
surplus is expected to be about 10 million bags, so that 
it would be some time before the whole coffee surplus 
could be taken up by Caffelite. If the new industry is 
successful, however, there would be no further need for 
the absurdity of destroying coffee after the war. 
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COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Tin and rubber showed a rise in 
price during the week ended March 13th. 
On Wednesday tin closed at £269- 
£269 5s. per ton, with the three months 
forward quotation at £2 10s. less. Spot 
smoked sheet rubber reached 13}}d. per 
lb. on the 6th and 7th, and closed at 
13¢d. on Wednesday. Cotton was 
another feature of the week, rising on 
Wednesday to 8-84d. per lb. for American 
middling from 8-66d. the week before. 
Moody’s index of American commodity 
prices (December 3lst, 1931=100) was 
179-5 on Tuesday, compared with 176-1 
on the previous Tuesday, 172-1 a month 
before, and 159-9 a year before. The 
advance in retail prices of bacon from 
March 10th is small, varying from ld. to 
2d. per lb., and has not affected the 
supplies taken up by retailers. The 
average price for barley, English Gazette 
average, for the week ended March 8th 
was 19s. 9d. per cwt., compared with 
20s. 5d. in the previous week. Barley is 
given second place in the nation’s need 
of cereal crops. 

Cotton Trade Restricted.—Business 
has been reduced. Many spinners and 
manufacturers have refused to sell. 
Production remains very irregular, but it is 
generally believed that from the beginning 
of next month about 200 spinning mills 
and 300 weaving sheds will be closed 
down. Much uncertainty prevails as to 
compensation for the firms that are closed 
down and it is understood that on this 
point special representations are being 
made t6 the Board of Trade by the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Associations. There has been a keen 


2 


demand in the yarn market, but only 
occasional sales of American qualiti 
Fair weights have been booked - in 
Egyptian descriptions. Cloth inquiry has 
been extensive, but only a small part has 
been turned into business. Special con- 
tracts, however, have been put through 
ae to 10,000,000 yards in cam- 
brics for — ene of Government 
contracts have n but - 
tically nothing has Coocinee in iene 
trade goods. 


Cotton Futures.—No settlement has 
yet been reached of the difficulties met 
with in the Liverpool cotton market and 
the meeting held last Monday was again 
adjourned. It is practically certain that 
the futures market in Liverpool will be 
closed before the end of this month, but 
there is a possibility of some arrangement 
being made whereby the valuable expe- 
rience of merchants in importing will be 
at the service of the Board of Trade and 
the Ministry of Supply. Prices were 
affected on Tuesday by the strength of the 
New York market on the adoption of the 
Lease-and-Lend Bill. Futures rose 9 to 
13 points, and this was reflected in spot 
— ee — i rose from 

‘7id. per lb. on Monday to 8-84d. 
Ib. on Wednesday. F ay 


Government Purchase of Food 
Crops.—The Ministry of Food is adding 
to the list of crops it is prepared to buy 
from farmers in order to their 
production. The Ministry announces 
that it is prepared to buy the whole of 
grower's ing stocks of ware pota- 
toes. Growers may market their potatoes 


where they wish, but the Ministry reserves 
the right to purchase surplus stocks. The 
prices paid will be the minimum prices 
appropriate for the grade and district 
concerned at the date of removal! from the 
farm, Though prices for the 1941 crop 
cannot yet be.fixed, an assurance has been 
given that they will be remunerative- 
This fact, in conjunction with a certain 
market, should encourage the production 
of potatoes in the desired quantities. The 
Government places so much importance 
on the food value of carrots that it is to 
become the sole buyer after October 31st 
Prices per ton have been 

rising from £6 per ton in November, 1941, 
to £9 in May 1942. A third crop which 
the Ministry of Food is to purchase & 
onions, at the price of £25 per to 
here again the Ministry will be t 
buyer. The maximum 
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price of 
threshed peas for the 194] harvest 
be raised from 38s. to 403, per cwt 
as a further mducement to growers, 
Ministry announces that it will buy 
surplus for which the grower cannot 
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LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
COMPANY 
WORKING OF THE FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 


LORD STAMP’S ADDRESS 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of the London 
Midland and Scottish Railway Company was held, on the 
7th instant, in London, the Rt. Hon. Lord Stamp, G.C.B., 
G.B.E., chairman of the company, presiding. 

The secretary having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: For the whole 
of the controlled undertakings the gross traffic receipts for 
the year amounted to £248,000,000, an increase of £41} 
millions over 1939. The corresponding expenditure, including 
a provision on account of war damage, was £203} millions, 
an increase of £35 millions, making a net increase of £6} 
millions in traffic working. After allowing for a debit balance 
of £1} millions in net receipts from other sources, compared 
with a credit balance of £2} millions, the total net revenue of 
the pool was £42} millions, an all-over increase of £2} millions 
over 1989. 

The pool total of £423 millions for 1940 is £2,900,000 above 
the guaranteed net revenue, and, at this level, the pool is 
divisible entirely among the controlled undertakings, the L.M.S. 
share, including their proportion of joint lines, being £14,423,000. 

The amount chargeable to the pool for renewal provisions is 
the average of the years 1985, 1936 and 1987, but this does not 
represent the amounts which we have set aside in 1940 in 
accordance with our practice. Allowance for this and various 
minor adjustments make the amount accruing to the company, 
apart from non-controlled revenues, £14,126,000. 

Miscellaneous receipts from non-controlled sources amounted 
to £581,000, reflecting an increase of £44,000 from our Irish 
interests and £17,000 from our investments in road transport 
undertakings. 

The total net revenue was thus £14,707,000, an improvement 
on 1989 of £393,000. Out of this an amount of £300,000 has 
been set aside to cover certain war-time contingencies, leaving, 
with £101,000 carried forward from 1989, a balance available 
of £14,508,000. 

After meeting interest and dividends on the prior stocks, 
£1,594,000 is available for the ordinary stock, and the board 
recommend a dividend at the rate of 1} per cent., the same as 
in 1989, carrying forward £166,000. 


THE FINANCIAL AGREEMENT AND EXPENDITURE 


I pointed out to you a year ago that the net revenue 
accruing to the company from the operation of the pool, in- 
cluding the minimum amount receivable under the Government 
guarantee, is subject to restrictions in regard to expenditure 
for war damage, air-raid precautions and maintenance. There 
are certain ambiguities in the position at the present time on 
each of these matters which it would not be in your interest 
for me to discuss now, but we have had regard to them in 
settling the scheme of accounts for the year 1940. 

I do not wish to go over the merits of the financial agree- 
ment, for it was reviewed fully last year. You were given the 
Tight in 1921 to retain, if the Railway Rates Tribunal could 
fix rates to make it, 4.7 per cent. on your capital, a modest 
enough return as a practical maximum standard revenue. A 
shareholder has written me to know what you have actually 
feceived. You have, through no fault of your own or your 
Management, received instead only an average return of 3} per 
cent. in the eighteen years since amalgamation, or a shortage 
sf £107} millions below the amount contemplated by Parlia- 
ment as a reasonable return on the capital employed. Yet you 
ordinary stockholders find yourselves now branded as war 
Profiteers for exceeding a minimum of 1 per cent. on your 
stock, because with every unthinking man’s hand against you 
i the immediate pre-war years 1985-87 your capital produced 


only 18s, 4d. per cent. per annum. I did not disguise from 
you that the principle of the agreement was not of our choice. 
The present Minister has said that he does not like it either, 
but cannot suggest a better, and it is difficult to detect any 
enthusiasm for it elsewhere, mainly because it does not guaran- 
tee the community against the effect of increased costs. But 
the burden of increasing costs, which is borne for most products 
and service by the user, is sought by a large number to be 
thrown upon you or upon the taxpayer. Now whether the 
user of transport should be subsidised by the taxpayer is a 
political issue I shall not pronounce upon, but I can see no 
reason why the railway shareholder should not have a reason- 
able return upon his money for the fullest use of his assets, 
and not be specially penalised because he was particularly 
unfortunate in pre-war years. 


THE WAR DAMAGE BILL 


The agreement provided, as I have said, for war damage up 
to £10,000,000 per annum for all the railways in any one year 
to be charged. The actual sum involved is spread forward for 
twelve months from the date when it is incurred, and the 
accounts for 1940 have been closed on this basis. I am not free 
to give you details of the amount thus spread into 1941. We 
have now been notified by the Government that they propose 
to invoke the clause in the agreement (which provides for 
revision for any major cause) for a reconsideration of this 
provision rendered necessary by reason of the principles of the 
War Damage Bill. It seems to be contemplated that the public 
utilities, including the railways, shall come under a compre- 
hensive scheme of their own. We have replied that we are will- 
ing to negotiate such a revision for the future, but we have 
not yet any intimation of the basis suggested. We did so on 
the understanding that no revision should be made to the preju- 
dice of the controlled undertakings or place them in a more 
unfavourable position than under the existing agreement. This 
seems to us a fair stipulation, for we see no reason why the 


Government should be influenced by interested pressure to — 


take advantage of revision on this point to put the railways 
in a weaker position on others. 


THE GOVERNMENT POLICY 


The possible schemes of financial arrangement with the 
Government were, of course, very numerous, but they can all 
be reduced to variants of three basic principles. First, the 
principle of a fixed payment or rental at one or more levels, 
practically independent of the actual services rendered. In this 
the State benefits by all increased traffic and bears the burdea 
of all increas~d charges, wages, etc., and if they tend to outrun 
receipts, can subsidise the railway user, as in the last war, or 
raise the cost for all or particular rates and fares as and when 
politically convenient. The charges made for Government traffic 
are then mere Treasury book-keeping. Second, the principle of 
payment on the basis of actual services rendered, in which the 
pre-war rate of profit per unit of service is maintained, whether 
the total service is more or less. Here increased costs fall on 
the State, except so far as the Government elect to raise rates 
and fares, but all savings or economies due to a larger volume 
of traffic accrue to the State. Third, the principle of leaving 
profits to be computed in the ordinary way, with a guaranteed 
minimum on the one hand, in case of a low volume, compen- 
sated by profit-sharing and limits if the volume is great, This 
logically involves provision for adjusting rates and fares to 
meet enhanced costs, if the regular criteria for adjusting rates 
to reach a standard revenue are taken away. Moreover, if 
profit-sharing is to be rational and valid it involves doing so, 
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not arbitrarily according to political expediency, but systemati- 
cally on an agreed plan and without regard to political con- 
siderations. This’ is the principle chosen by the Government, 
except that.it is always open to the State, of course, to give 
up its share of profits to the railway user in keeping down 
rates. 

It is urged that under the two first principles the railways 
have no incentive to economical management, but under the 
third they have, because they have to stand the racket of all 
increased costs that are within their control. I will not go into 
this fine distinction or accept it, but I would point out that 
they also have to suffer every Government requirement that 
deprives them of any revenue they might make, and the so- 
called partnership is not’ always that of identical financial 
interests. 

Whatever the scheme, increased costs are a fact. If the 
ordinary stockholder got nothing they would not be absorbed. 
If increased costs go into charges the cry of inflation is raised. 
But a subsidy which widens an already unbridged budget gap 
can be no less inflationary. We may dodge awkward facts, but 
we cannot dodge the consequences of dodging them. 


INCREASES IN CHARGES 


Under the Railways Act, 1921, the general level of charges 
was settled from time to time by the Railway Rates Tribunal, 
who had to fix charges at such a level as would yield, so far as 
practicable, the standard revenue. In practice this placed upon 
the railways the responsibility of explaining their views on 
charges, although the responsibility for the revisions rested with 
the Tribunal. In losing these rights the railways gave up a 
great deal. The financial agreement with the Government took 
their place. 


When the Minister of Transport took control at the outbreak 
of war under the emergency legislation, this statutory charging 
system and with it all our responsibility for it, was suspended. 
In lieu of it the Minister was empowered to give directions 
authorising additions to the charges of public utility under- 
takings, including a railway. 

The railways were specifically excluded from the Compensa- 
tion (Defence) Act, and the Government required the remunera- 
tion of the railways, which were under the Minister’s control 
and were acting under his directions, to be on the basis of net 
earnings, subject to the partnership of the Government in 
earnings over a certain range, and the guaranteed minimum 
payments. This basis was essentially dependent, if it was to 
be a just one in practice, upon the arrangements for the adjust- 
ment of charges in place of the system suspended, and, as 
part of the Government scheme as a whole, the railways were 
informed that the Government would give a definite under- 
taking that rates, fares and charges would be adjusted promptly 
to meet variations in working costs due to new levels in wages 
rates and prices of materials and operation under war con- 
ditions, including the cost of meeting war damage up to a 
maximum of £10 millions per annum for all the railways and 
loss of earning power of the London Passenger Transport Board. 


QUESTION OF COSTS 


The working arrangements to complete this part of the 
Government plan were, first, a direction to the Railway Execu- 
tive Committee, who are the Minister’s agents for the exercise 
of his control, to estimate the increased costs as defined and 
to recommend how they should be met; secondly, the Minister, 
with or without prior reference to the advisory committee 
appointed for the purpose, was to direct the alterations he 
considered appropriate. 

It is thus not true to say, as some are fond of doing, that 
the “ rapacious’”’ (!) railways are demanding increases—these 
are the automatic result of provisions in a financial scheme for 
which the Government were responsible. We have no voice 
either as to the time or scope or how this is done, and at no 
stage are the railway companies as such consulted on new 


charges. The responsibility rests entirely with the Minister 
to apply the arrangement as an integral part of the 
agreement made in February, 1940. But let it not 


be supposed that any other method would dodge the neces- 
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sity. for increases, unless the railway user is to be publicly 
subsidised, for costs of all materials have risen substantially, 
the difficulties of working are verly great and the wage bill is 
much increased. The money to meet these does not come out 
of the blue, and the mere increase of traffic at the old rates 
would not suffice to meet the increased cost. 


TRAFFIC CHARGES AND INFLATION 


There has been much loose talk suggesting that increased 
traffic charges have caused inflation. The short facts are that 
about 5 per cent. of the traffic receipts in the sixteen months 
of control represent increased charges, and that at the present 
time the yield from all increases is about 12) per cent. When 
this is compared with the increase of 26 per cent. in the cost 
of living from September 1, 1939, to January 1, 1941, the 
absurdity of this suggestion is obvious, and comparison of actual 
increases in retail prices of commodities illustrates this. Further, 
if we look at the prices we pay for commodities we use com- 
pared with those on which the pool is based, we find increases 
of 41 per cent. in coal, 80 per cent. in steel rails, 183 per cent, 
in sleepers, 83 per cént. in pig-iron, and I must add a decrease 
of 1 per cent. in cement. 

There is obviously a substantial lag in implementing this part 
of the agreement for the period from September 1, 1939, to 
December 31, 1940, but I cannot convert it into terms of net 
revenue for the controlled undertakings as a whole and from 
that into the effect on the net revenue of the L.M.S. for 1999 
and 1940. I can only say that the financial results for 1940 do 
not represent your full rights under the agreement. 


THE WORKING OF THE YEAR 


It is quite impossible for me to give you a review of railway 
affairs on the usual lines, for our system is such an integral 
part of the war effort that information about nearly every 
feature of it ought not to be made public, because it may give 
something of use to the enemy. The extra work done by the 
railway has been very heavy. 

Special traffic, involving, as it does, the use of unusual 
routes, has naturally put great strain on the normal facilities 
of all the companies involved in its carriage, and has needed 
great flexibility in our respective organisations and often very 
circuitous routes to cope with it. Allegations are sometimes 
made that blocks in working are due to jealousies between the 
companies. I can assure you that these charges are absurd, 
and harmonious through working is adopted to the full. We 
exchange stores and stock, and take each other’s trains without 
regard to any individual interest. 

Our great service departments have been so concerned in 
time of peace with strategy and the programme of require- 
ments it entails that they have not given adequate thought 
to transport, particularly as affecting industrial output. They 
have assumed that it would be available in any degree as and 
when wanted. Indeed, only slowly have they been learning to 
translate their requirements into the primal elements of raw 
material, man power, ground space and equipment. Only when 
these have been ascertained and aggregated has it been 
possible to demonstrate that, however reasonable one depart- 
ment might be, taken together, their demands may make 
nonsense. The controller of the supply of one of these elements 
has not, till then, been able to see what priorities and alloca- 
tions must be given and what steps taken to increase supplies 
or facilities, to reduce exports and civil consumption—indeed, 
to know what real pinch was coming and where. Only now 
is transport coming into their picture—the next item in the 
ignorance of unknown aggregations to be thought worthy of 
notice. Departments and contractors prefer the easy course 
of treating the railway system as something upon which any 
goods, in any quantity, at any time, by any sender, for any 
destination, can be dumped without prior notice, but with full 
rights to require prompt and complete delivery. The idea that 
everyone will gain if they take the trouble to think out the 
transport implications of any piece of work, and advise a central 
Government agency, which by aggregation and co-ordination 
will be able to tell us what the demands upon us for particular 
places at particular times are likely to be, is only slowly 
gaining ground. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ALTERED TRAFFIC CONDITIONS 
HOUSEHOLD COAL PROBLEM 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of the Great Western 
Railway Company was held on the 12th instant in London. 

Mr Charles J. ‘Hambro (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: When my colleagues on the board did me the 
honour of inviting me to succeed Lord Horne I fully realised 
the implications of the task involved in following in the steps 
of my distinguished predecessors, Lord Horne and Lord 
Churchill. The responsibilities of the chairman of a large cor- 
poration like the Great Western Company, with its varied 
activities, are harassing enough at any time, but when abnormal 
conditions exist, as is now the case, I felt that concurrently 
with my election as chairman it would be of great advantage 
in many directions if Sir James Milne became a member of the 
hoard whilst retaining his position as general manager. Your 
hoard have for some time felt that the obsolete prohibition 
against an official of the company acting at the same time as 
a member of the board of directors should be removed. They 
therefore accepted my suggéstion as a welcome opportunity of 
establishing the precedent. 

Since Sir James’s acceptance of the offer made to him the 
Minister of Transport, while sympathising with the policy of 
the board, has intimated that he cannot see his way to accept 
a director of the railway company as a member of the Railway 
Executive Committee appointed by the Minister to act on his 
behalf in connection with the control of the railways by H.M. 
Government. At the same time he has intimated his wish that 
Sir James should remain a member of the Railway Executive 
Committee. Sir James has advised me that in present circum- 
stances he feels that as soon as his election is ratified he will 
have to resign his seat in deference to the Minister’s wishes, 
and I have assured him that we will keep his seat vacant in 
the hope that he will be able to fill it in happier times. 


COMPENSATION AND WAR DAMAGE 


At the last annual. meeting the late chairman gave you a 
detailed account of the negotiations with H.M. Government in 
connection with the terms of compensation to govern the control 
of the railways by the Minister of Transport, which culminated 
in the financial arrangements outlined in the White Paper 
issued by the Government on February 7th last year. 

The White Paper dealt with the arrangement in general 
terms only, and the many important details which remained to 
be settled have since been agreed, and there is now in draft 
before the parties a formal document embodying the arrange- 
ments. One of its principal provisions is that the total amount 
for restoring war damage which may be charged to pooled 
revenue expenditure through the control account shall be limited 
to £10 million in any one year, and if the expenditure should 
exceed this amount any excess falls to be borne by the railway 
companies and the London Passenger Transport Board, subject 
to any general compensation which the Government may ulti- 
mately agree to pay in respect of war damage throughout the 
country. The expenditure chargeable to the pool account is to be 
spread equally over 13 four-weekly periods, commencing with 
the four-weekly period in which the damage was sustained. 

The completion of the agreement has had to be deferred in 
consequence of the introduction in the House of Commons in 
December last of the War Damage Bill. This deals on a national 
basis with the payment of compensation for war damage, and 
H.M. Government have intimated that the measure must 
necessarily entail some modification of the railway agreement. 
Although no alternative proposals have yet been made to the 
main line companies and the Transport Board, we recognise 
that the decision of the Government to deal with war damage 
ona national footing may be considered a major cause which 
entitles them to propose some revision of the agreement in 
pursuance of the reservation referred to in the White Paper 
a in = agreement. The Minister of Transport has 
a, a in ormed that the railway companies and the 

: oard are willing to negotiate a revision on the 
understanding that the controlled undertakings will not be 
so unfavourable position than under the present 

- With the Minister’s assent the financial accounts 


for the year ended December 31st last were closed on the basis 
of the current agreement. 


DISTURBANCE OF TRAFFIC WORKING 


I have been seriously concerned at the criticisms which from 
time to time have been directed against the railways in regard 
to the working of both passenger and freight trains. I am nat 
referring to constructive criticism, which we all welcome, nor 
to specific complaints made to the companies by passengers 
and traders which, I am glad to say, are far less numerous than 
might be expected. What I have in mind are public criticisms 
designed to create the impression that the railways are in- 
efficient and that the only remedy is nationalisation or some 
other form of public control. Whatever views one may hold on 
this question, this is not the time to waste the energies of those 
responsible for running the machine by an academic discussion 
of the merits or demerits of alternative policies which might be 
adopted at some future date. The railways are a vital cog in 
the war machine, and it would be very unfortunate if, for 
example, new schemes urgently required for the working of 
war-time traffic were held up merely to ensure that they con- 
formed to some particular standard, or if methods of working 
adopted by individual companies and functioning satisfactorily 
are to be altered for the sake of uniformity under some new 
form of organisation which critics and others desire to advocate. 

It would not be in the national interest to give any details 
of the work which the railways are performing at the present 
time or of the difficulties which they have to face. I have, 
however, no hesitation in saying that if we could publish the 
information which is now being compiled in regard to the part 
which this company is playing in this war it would dispose of 
any criticism of our efficiency. 


THE COAL POSITION 


Frequent complaints have been made about the shortage of 
household coal, and our railway in particular has been strongly 
criticised because we have been unable in many cases to accept 
coal offered by a colliery and wanted by a customer. This is 
partly due to the fact that household coal has generally not 
been included in the list of traffics to which we have to afford 
priority, but mainly because our line facilities over certain 
routes, although ample under peace-time conditions, are in- 
adequate for the vastly increased traffic which now has to be 
carried. 

In peace time a very large quantity of the coal used in this 
country for domestic purposes is conveyed by sea, and whilst 
we all appreciate the magnificent services rendered by our sea- 
men, we also realise that under war conditions coastwise ser- 
vices must be curtailed. It is this curtailment which is the 
main cause of the present shortage of coal, and it is unfair in 
such circumstances to blame the railways for their inability to 
carry the additional coal required to make good the deficiency. 

On the contrary, the railways are entitled to claim great 
credit for carrying many millions of additional tons of coal per 
annum to inland destinations, entailing long hauls over different 
routes already heavily loaded. 


CESSATION OF EXPORTS 


Another situation which we especially have had to face results 
from the sudden cessation of coal exports to France, Italy and 
other foreign markets. The natural sequel has been that the 
coal owners in South Wales have been forced to try and find 
a home market for their surplus coal in order to keep their 
collieries going. I was glad to see the recent statement made by 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Mines Department “ that 
the supply of coal from South Wales to inland markets, 
especially in England, is considerably more than it was even 
in peace time.”’ The effect of this, however, is that instead of 
the coal having to be conveyed a comparatively short distance 
from pit to port, it has to be carried over entirely different 
routes already heavily occupied and over much longer distances, 
and for these reasons we have found great difficulty in meeting 
the requirements. 

The report and accounts were received and adopted. 
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LONDON AND NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


SIR RONALD MATTHEWS’ REVIEW 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting of this Company was 
held, on the 7th instant, in London. 

Sir Ronald W. Matthews (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said :— 

Every effort is being made to meet the convenience of the 
travelling public, but it should be obvious that in time of war 
the ordinary passenger cannot expect the high standards of 
peace-time travel, and the precedence must be given to the 
movement of troops and supplies, while due allowance must be 
made for delays inseparable from air-raid warnings and black- 
out conditions. It is not difficult to fathom the motives of those 
who are attempting to saddle the boards with responsibility for 
all the troubles they allege to exist, ignoring the fact that rail- 
way policy from the outbreak of war has been settled by the 
Government and that, in their eagerness to make a case for 
nationalisation, they are, in fact, condemning the system they 
are out to praise. When the veil can be lifted, it will be seen 
that the great railway undertakings, both as regards personnel 
and equipment, have stood up successfully to the testing con- 
ditions of war-time operation. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


In the course of my remarks when addressing you last year, 
I referred in some detail to the financial arrangements with 
regard to the terms upon which the companies are to be recom- 
pensed for the use of their undertakings by the Minister of 
Transport in the exercise of his control under the Railway 
Control Order, 19389. You will recollect that one of the terms 
agreed provides that the total amount for restoring war damage 
which may be charged to pooled revenue expenditure and thus 
passed through the control account shall be limited to £10,000,000 
in any one year, and if the cost exceeds this amount the excess 
is to be borne by the companies and the London Passenger 
Transport Board, subject to any general compensation which 
the Government may ultimately agree to pay in respect of all 
war damage throughout the country. The draft agreement to 
which I have referred gives effect to this arrangement and in 
substance provides, in accordance with the intention of the 
parties, that the cost of restoring war damage within the 
above-mentioned limit of £10,000,000 in any year chargeable to 
the pool account shall be spread equally over thirteen four- 
weekly periods commencing with the four-weekly period in 
which the damage was suffered. 

The Government, however, have now introduced a War 
Damage Bill dealing with the question of compensation for 
war damage on a national basis, and although the fixed assets 
of public utility companies, including the railways, are specific- 
ally excluded from the Bill, it is understood that legislation on 
similar lines to cover such undertakings will shortly be intro- 
duced. In consequence the Government have intimated that in 
their view some revision of the agreement will be necessary. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The net revenue of the controlled undertakings and the London 
Passenger Transport Board for the year 1940 was estimated to 
be £42,768,000, which sum exceeds the guaranteed net revenue 
under the financial arrangements with the Government by 
approximately £2,913,000. 

Of the estimated total net revenue of £42,763,000 accruing to 
the Pool, the London and North-Eastern Railway proportion 
amounts to £9,864,000, which, together with the net results of 
transactions not coming within the scope of the Pool, gives a 
total of £10,351,000, an increase compared with the year 1939 of 
£1,080,000. 

After providing for all fixed charges and the payment in full 
of the dividends on the guaranteed stocks, there remains a sum 
of £8,787,000, out of which the directors propose, in view of the 
uncertainties of the present position, to transfer £250,000 to 
the reserve for contingencies. The balance admits of the pay- 
ment in full of the dividends on the 4 per cent. first preference 
stock and the 5 per cent. redeemable stock (1955), and a divi- 
dend of 2 per cent. actual on the 4 per cent. second preference 
stock, leaving a balance of £85,000 to be carried forward. 

The report was adopted. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
WAR TIME PROBLEMS 





The annual general meeting of the Southern Railway Company 
was held on the 12th instant in London. 

Mr Robert Holland-Martin, C.B., the chairman, dealing wit) 
the position under the financial arrangements concluded with 
the Government, said that there was now in draft before the 
parties a formal agreement. The Government, however, had 
introduced a War Damage Bill dealing with the question of 
compensation for war damage on a national basis, and in cop. 
sequence had intimated that that must entail some revision 
of the agreement. The main line companies and the Transport 
Board had expressed their willingness to negotiate. 


ADJUSTMENT OF CHARGES 


Last year he had informed the shareholders that machinery 
was being devised to give effect to the agreed arrangement for 
the adjustment of charges to meet variations in working costs 
and certain other conditions arising from the war. Agreement 
was reached with the Minister of Transport upon the details 
of that new machinery, and under it, consequent on the rise jp 
costs, the Minister had authorised additional rail charges equal 
in general to 10 per cent. of the existing charges, and by a 
later Order a further rise in costs having been approved, he 
authorised in effect the substitution of 163 per cent. for the 
10 per cent. addition authorised by the first-mentioned Order, 

There was a definite agreement and undertaking by .the 
Minister to adjust charges promptly to meet variations in work- 
ing costs and other conditiens arising from the war. The applica- 
tion to increase charges was not made by the railway companies 
themselves, but the proposals for an increase in charges were 
initiated by the Railway Executive Committee, who were the 
agents of the Minister, and as such were by their advice aiding 
him in the performance of his duty. 

Although there was a duty on the Minister to adjust charges 
to meet variations in costs, the actual adjustments authorised 
by the several Orders of the Minister had failed to bridge the 
gap, and there was a substantial lag which would have to be 
overtaken. No adjustment, as yet, had been made in respect 
of the cost of meeting war damage, but quite apart from that 
factor there was a substantial deficit arising from other in- 
creased costs. 

The net revenue for the year amounted to £6,755,790, an 
increase of £13,214 compared with 1939. There was an increase 
in the amount payable in respect of debenture interest owing 
to a full year’s interest being payable in 1940 on the £7,500,000 
4 per cent. redeemable debenture stock issued in January, 
1939. The balance available for dividend on the ordinary stock 
was £1,864,888. After deducting the full 5 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred ordinary stock there remained a balance of £485,558, 
which would enable them to pay, as they had done last year, 
a dividend on the deferred ordinary stock of 1} per cent. 


LOOSE TALK 


Here he must enter a protest against the loose talk of railway 
profiteering and bumper dividends which was prevalent a week 
or so ago. The plain truth so far as their company was con- 
cerned was that: Of £176 millions of capital, £59 millions were 
represented by ordinary stocks, and on those the dividends paid 
for last year averaged 8 per cent. It required a very. vivid 
imagination to call that an excessive return even if no regard 
was paid to the tremendous national work that the company 
was, by day and by night, performing. Surely the railway share- 
holder was entitled to ask that he should reserve a fair interest 
on his capital in return for the greater use made of it. The 
railway ordinary stockholder had for many years past not 
received an adequate or fair interest on his investment. 

In conclusion, he paid a tribute to the work of the manage- 
ment and staff in coping with the traffic difficulties arising from 
the evacuation of civilians, the transport of the British Ex- 
peditionary Force, its evacuation from Dunkirk, and other 
factors affecting transport conditions, including the fact that 
the carriage of freight now constituted a larger proportion of 
the total traffic handled than in peace time, and said that he 
wished to make special reference to the bravery and resource- 
fulness of the staff in carrying on their work in conditions of 
danger and difficulty resulting from the “ Blitz.” 

The report was adopted. 
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UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


A CENTURY OF STEADY PROGRESS 


ALL RESOURCES 


DIVERTED TO 


NATIONAL EFFORT 


SIR ERNEST BENN’S REVIEW 


In view of the fact that many members of the United 
Kingdom Provident Institution may be unable to attend the 
annual general meeting to be held on March 26th, the following 
statement by the chairman, Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., has been 
greulated in advance with the report and accounts. 
fo the Members of the United Kingdom Temperance and 

General Provident Institution. 

The hundredth report and accounts of the United Kingdom 
Life Office have perforce to be presented without all those 
festive flourishes with which they would have been accompanied 
in more normal circumstances. 

Our business in 1940 has been carried on with a single eye 
to the winning of the war. Every penny of our surplus for 
10 has been applied to War Loan, and we have also realised 
other investments so that in the year three-quarters of a 
nillion sterling has been lent to the Government at an un- 
rmunerative and artificial rate. 


FALLACY OF ‘*CHEAP MONEY” 


In every speech that I have made to our members I have 
protested against the folly and injustice of the ‘‘ cheap money ”’ 
policy. ‘‘Cheap money”’ has achieved none of the purposes 
in mind when the policy was inaugurated. For instance, it 
filed altogether to stimulate trade. The injustice of ‘‘ cheap 
money”’ is seen very clearly by a glance at the war figures. 
One per cent. added to the rate of interest on new borrowings 
would have cost the nation in 1940 something in the neigh- 
hourhood of £20,000,000 gross. Since the war more than ten 
times that sum has been added to our wages bill. Thus the 
genders have been encouraged and the savers discouraged at 
the very moment when it is vital that we should all spend less 
und save more. 

I mention wages only because the figures are available, but 
nobody doubts that if, in the hurry and excitement of battle, 
we had been able to pay proper attention to economy, 
£20,000,000 a year could have been secured out of all the 
extravagance which surrounds us. 

Ihave no desire to open all the controversial questions which 
these figures suggest, but as the savers now outnumber the 
wage-earners some of the old arguments may need reconsidera- 
tion. Just as it is necessary to make it worth while to work, 
% it is also necessary to make it worth while to save. An 
accepted policy which coupled good wages with a more general 
recognition of the virtue and value of thrift for its own sake 
would lift us all on to a higher and safer economic level. 

The accumulation of capital by the wage-earners in the last 
few decades is, perhaps, the best of all the social improvements 
dour time. The opportunity now presents itself rapidly to 
wcelerate that healthy process and, by so doing, to make both 
past and present savings safe. In this way the war gives an 
portunity for a social revolution second only in importance 
to the winning of the war itself. Furthermore, if wisdom and 
justice are applied to the arrangement of these matters, we 
tan enhance our ability to deal with those economic and 
employment problems that will arise when the war is won. 


PATRIOTISM AND SAVINGS 


It was at one time said by some people with derision, by 
thers with pride, that patriotism and 5 per cent. went together. 
lord Kindersley has shown that patriotism and 2} per cent. 
tan go a very long way together or, indeed, that patriotism 
of itself is in some cases enough for the moment. We have 
Witnessed the most wonderful display of the qualities of the 
voluntary principle in the National Savings Campaign. It 
should be noted, however, that the success so far achieved has 
been based upon patriotism, and that self-interest has been 
ilmost left out ef account. It must remain a matter of con- 
eeture whether, if Lord Kindersley had, as in the last war, 
been able to offer reasonable investment terms, the results of 
his campaign might not have been sufficient to close completely 
the dangerous gap between revenue and spending, and to rid 
us safely of the horrid bogey of inflation. 

“Cheap money ”’ has been maintained by the dangerous pro- 





cess of short-term borrowing. It has transformed the nature 
of the public debt, most of which is now repayable within com- 
paratively short periods. I make bold to wonder whether, by 
this short-term device, we have not, in fact, done something to 
weaken the character and quality of, and the confidence in, 
what used to be known as “ the funds.” 


ADAM SMITH ON NATIONAL DEBTS 


‘* When national debts,’ says Adam Smith, “ have once been 
accumulated to a certain degree there is scarcely, I believe, a 
single instance of their having been fairly and completely paid. 
The liberation of the public revenue, if it has ever been brought 
about at all, has always been brought about by a bankruptcy ; 
sometimes by an avowed one, but always by a real one, 
though frequently by a pretended payment.”’ 


NEW BUSINESS 


Our new business figure at £2,616,000 is the lowest since 1928. 
We are 35 per cent. below 1939 and 49 per cent. less than 1938. 
This compares with average reductions in all the leading life 
offices of 86 per cenl. on 1939 and 49 per cent. on 1938. 

It will, therefore, be seen that we have maintained our 
position in the market. 

It must, however, be confessed that we ourselves have not 
thought it wise to press for new business. We have not felt 
justified in offering to share with outsiders funds which belong 
to existing members on terms which may prove to be un- 
remunerative. ‘‘ Cheap money ”’ means dearer life assurance. 


VALUE OF ASSETS 


Any discussion of the value of our assets in the circumstances 
of to-day would be little more than wild speculation: We know 
that the depreciation of our Stock Exchange securities reckoned 
at the official prices of December 81st is more than covered by 
our reserve of £1,000,000. Seeing, however, that there is only 
a nominal market behind current Stock Exchange quotations 
the statement is of less value than would normally be the case. 

As to our properties, our vast interests in real estate as ground 
landlords, mortgagees, freeholders, and leaseholders in some 
£10,000,000 of land and bricks and mortar, it is more difficult 
to offer worthwhile opinions. 

On one point, and one only, can I be precise, definite, and 
emphatic. Eighteen months of devastating warfare have not 
raised a doubt in my mind that we are, and shall continue to 
be, able to meet to the full every claim that is made upon us, 


ACQUISITION OF FIRE AND ACCIDENT COMPANY 


In the early part of the year edvantage was taken of an 
opportunity to take over the United Kingdom fire, accident, 
and general business of a leading Canadian office, the Dominion 
of Canada General Insurance Company. In this very simple 
and satisfactory way we were enabled to set up side by side 
with the business of the institution a company with an estab- 
lished connection, an expert staff, and full facilities for conduct- 
ing every class of insurance business except life and marine. 

This very satisfactory transaction concerns the balance-sheet 
in your hands only as an investment—an investment, I may 
say, of which we have the highest hopes. Members will, how- 
ever, be quick to realise that the close associations thus 
established with a company bearing a similar name, doing 
general as distinct from life business, may have a highly 
beneficial effect upon the business-getting capacity both of the 
institution and of the new office. 


THE INSTITUTION’S CENTENARY 


On November 9, 1940, this institution became 100 years old. 
We completed a full century of good work and good fortune. 
No wars, revolutions, or other upheavals have ever had more 
than a passing influence upon our steady progress. We can 
look back over that century and search the records of our pre- 
decessors and take great satisfaction in the story of 100 years. 
which contains no single incident or episode of which we need 
be anything but proud, and we start our second century full 
of pride in the past and faith in the future. 
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THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RESULTS HIGHLY SATISFACTORY 


MR ROBERTSON DURHAM’S ADDRESS 


The one hundred and twenty-seventh stated annual meeting 
of the Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society was 
held in the society’s head office, Edinburgh, on the 11th instant, 
Mr. A. W. Robertson Durham, C.A., F.F.A. (chairman of the 
ordinary court of directors), presiding. 

in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the chair- 
man said: The report before you to-day relates to a year in 
which the country has been continuously at war, and you will 
naturally expect to find that this has had its effect on the work 
of the society. 

During the year new life policies were issued assuring a total 
amount of £2,458,000, of which £70,000 was reassured with other 
offices, leaving net new sums assured amounting to £2,388,000. 
This is more than two-thirds of the business completed in the 
previous year, and will, I am sure, be regarded as highly satis- 
factory, bearing in mind that a lower level of new business is 
to be expected in war-time. 

In addition to the ordinary assurance business, group pension 
schemes were arranged during the year for some important 
companies. 

Fewer members died during the year, and the claims by death, 
amounting to £1,208,000, were less than in 1939, notwithstanding 
that the figure includes a number of claims directly attributable 
to the war. We are glad to say that, so far, war claims have 
been considerably less than expected. 


WAR RISKS 


In my address last year I outlined the plan which the directers 
had adopted for covering civilian war risks under almost all new 
with-profits policies. I am pleased to be able to say that, so far, 
only three civilian war claims, with original sums assured 
amounting to £1,100, have arisen among policies effected under 
that plan. This is considerably less than any figure we had con- 
sidered it prudent to expect when we decided te offer the cover, 
and we would not be justified in assuming that our experience 
will continue to be so favourable. Bearing this in mind, and 
taking into account the experience of air attacks on this country, 
we are well satisfied with the working of the scheme, and we 
are sure that the cover it gives has been widely appreciated and 
has given peace of mind to many of our members. 

Life assurance is more valuable to-day than ever before, and 
the civilian war risks cover, which is normally available under 
new with-profits policies granted by the society, is an added 
attraction. Members are, of course, aware that practically all 
policies in force at the outbreak of war were unrestricted, and 
therefore cover all war risks. 

Claims by maturity are considerably lower than in the pre- 
vious year, but in 1989 the figure was abnormally high on 
account of the maturity of two exceptionally large single pre- 
mium policies. 

The total gross interest income shows little change, and the 
average gross rate of interest on the whole of the assurance 
and annuity funds at £5 Is. 7d. per cent. was only 8d. less than 
in 1939. The net rate of interest, after deduction of higher 
income-tax, was 2s. 6d. lower at £3 13s. 1d. per cent. 


THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


As a result of the operations of the year, the total assurance 
and annuity funds increased by £375,000 to almost thirty-four 
and three-quarter million pounds. The balance-sheet shows how 
these funds are invested, and the principal feature on this 
occasion is an increase of £1,073,000 in the item “ British Govern- 
ment securities.”’ Thus, not only has the whole of the increase 
in our funds been invested in these securities, but a further 
sum of about £700,000 has been applied in this way. 

You will see appended to the balance-sheet the usual state- 
ment that the Stock Exchange securities stand at or under 
their market selling prices at December 31st, 1940. I told you 
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a year ago that there was a comfortable margin between 4 
market values and the values at which the securities stood ;, 
the balance-sheet. On this occasion I am able to say that 
margin at the end of 1940 was practically the same as it was; 
year earlier. Whatever effect the war may have, this margy 
in the value of our securities enables us to look to the futy, 
with every confidence in the unshakable stability of the Scottig 
Widows’ Fund. 

In conclusion, I should state that the directors have decidy 
not to send a copy of the report to each member on thy 
occasion owing to the national need for economy in the yy 
of paper. The report has been published in the Press, as usu 
and a copy will be sent to any member who may ask for oy 

The directors’ report and accounts as audited were adopty 
unanimously. 


THE SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION RESULTS 
SIR JOHN MACLEOD’S SPEECH 


His Grace The Duke of Atholl, K.T., presided at the anny 
meeting held on the 12th instant in Edinburgh. Sir John Lom 
MacLeod, chairman of the board of directors, in moving th 
adoption of the report, referred to the difficult conditions unde 
which new business was transacted during the past year, ax 
stated that the total of new sums assured did not quite reac 
£700,000 net. The premium income totalled £639,000. Surrenders 
had not been unduly high. The gross rate of yield on the ip 


vested funds was £4 15s. 8d. per cent. and the net rate after 


deduction of income-tax £3 13s. 1d. per cent. 


LIFE OFFICES AND INCOME TAX 


Referring to the decline in the net interest yield he mentioned 
that by a recent enactment a limitation had been set on ihe 
rate of income-tax which most life offices could be called up 
to bear, and pointed out that this would undoubtedly prov 
an aid to general stability in the life assurance world. Claims 
by death notwithstanding, a number directly due to the wa 
had been well within the expectation. Claims by maturity had 
risen. Outgo for charges was £6,000 less than a year ago, and 
commission was £9,000 less. The ratio of expenses and con- 
mission to premium income was reduced from 16.4 per cent. to 
14.4 per cent. 

Dealing with the changes in the assets, which totalled 4 
million pounds, he said that there had been an increase of 
nearly £500,000 in British Government securities, and stated 
that the company had supported the Government to the limit 
of its ability and would continue to do so. Claims in the acc- 
dent department had been relatively light, and a substantial 
transfer to profit and loss had resulted from the year’s working. 


THE PROPOSED BONUS 


Turning to the quinquennial investigation, he said that the 
directors had decided to declare a war-time bonus at tbe 
moderate rate of £1 per cent. for the past five years, and to 
carry forward a substantial proportion of the surplus. He 
pointed out that it had not been necessary to make any pro 
vision in the balance-sheet for depreciation. The balance-sheet 
was a thoroughly sound one, and the directors had felt justified 
in maintaining the reputation of the office for never having failed 
at the time of a quinquennial investigation to declare a bonus. 
On full profits claims arising during the current quinquennium 
interim bonus at the rate of £1 per cent. per annum would 
be paid until circumstances rendered it desirable to make 4 
change. 

The report was adopted and the recommendations thereit 
contained approved. A final dividend of 2s. 9d. per share, less 
tax, was declared in respect of the past year, making, with 
the interim dividend of 2s. 9d. per share already paid, a total 
for the year of 5s. 6d. per share. An interim dividend of 2s. 6d. 
per share, less tax, payable on September 1, 1941, was also 
declared. 
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ARISTON GOLD MINES (1929), LIMITED 
BURDEN OF E.P.T. 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 7th instant, in London, Mr Francis Allen (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The chairman’s review of the operations during the past year, 
which had been circulated with the report and accounts, 
stated :—I do not think the accounts call for special comment 
by me, with the exception of the enormous sum of £253,000 we 
have had to place to ‘‘ Taxation Reserve ’”’ owing to the inci- 
dence of Excess Profits Tax and increasing income tax. Much 
has been said in regard to Excess Profits Tax of 100 per cent., 
and, like so many others, I still hope the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will modify it to some extent, even though we are 
not allowed to use any such relief until the war is over. 

At the moment, nothing one can say or do will alter the 
Excess Profits Tax at 100 per cent., but it does seem unfair 
that the benefits from the great increase in profits as a result 
of the large sums spent on the new shaft and treatment plant 
cannot be distributed because during the standard years our 
profits were restricted by reason of the old shafts and treatment 
plant being incapable of treating such a tonnage as we have 
done during the year under review. 

The year under review has been by far the best in our history, 
and this was only possible as a result of the large amounts 
expended on the new shaft and the treatment plant resulting 
in the increased tonnage of ore treated, rising to 23,000 tons 


for January last, which I hope will gradually be increased to” 


25,000 tons. 


INCREASED ORE RESERVES 


It is very gratifying to note the substantial increase in the 
ore reserves, after allowing for the increased tonnage crushed 
during the year. The ore reserves are now nearly six years 
ahead of the mill, which is a very satisfactory position for any 
mining company to be in, and I venture to think they will 
continue to increase. 

A year or two back we had but one big ore-body, which is 
known as the main ore-body, but as a result of the develop- 
ment work since carried out we now have what we call ‘* No. 2 
ore-body,’’ which has been proved so far to the extent of 448,262 
tons, the average grade being lower than that of the No. ] 
main ore-body. 

We have had advice from the mine that in the drive north 
on the 17th level, which will ultimately pass under the workings 
of the Broomassie mine (belonging to this company), crosscuts 
confirm the existence of what appears to be the downward 
extension of the north outcrop ore-body. This is an important 
development in new ground, and it is not unreasonable to hope 
that other satisfactory discoveries of payable ore will be proved 
on the way to the Broomassie mine area. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


Addressing the shareholders at the meeting, the chairman 
said: I may, perhaps, be allowed to say a few words more on 
the question of Excess Profits Tax, which hits shareholders 
hard, for it deprives them of large dividends which they would 
have received as a reward for the monetary assistance they 
gave to enable us to reach the present state of prosperity as 
shown by the balance-sheet. 

Five years ago we reached a monthly production of 11,000 
tons, that being all we could haul through the north shaft, but 
our development was so good that we felt justified in saying 
if only we could sink a large new vertical shaft we could easily 
bring our monthly winding up to 25,000 tons. 

The shareholders found the necessary money to sink and. equip 
the shaft and expand our plant to deal with the increased 
tonnage. 

We have completed the work, and are already winding nearly 
the 25,000 tons, and, having reached this stage, shareholders 
are reasonably entitled to look for the reward their money has 
produced—but they are deprived of that reward because while 
all this great work was being carried through we could only 
pay modest dividends, and these govern the amount we are 
now allowed to distribute. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


MR GEORGE BALFOUR’S SPEECH 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of Midland 
Counties Electric Supply Company, Limited, was held on the 
11th instant at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C. 

Mr George Balfour, M.P. (the chairman), in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said that in common with 
all public utility undertakings this company had to operate the 
services of all its subsidiary companies under conditions which 
called for the highest qualities of service, and shareholders 
could judge the very high standard of service of their staffs 
and employees by the results shown in the accounts. The elec- 
tricity supply industry had met all the demands made upon it, 
and was determined to put forth all the effort required to main- 
tain an adequate supply for all purposes. 

Dealing with the transport companies, after meeting all 
operating expenses, including depreciation of rolling stock, the 
trading profits showed an increase of £11,853, and after deduct- 
ing income-tax, depreciation and reserves in the accounts of 
the subsidiary companies, the balance of £36,153 brought into 
the company’s accounts compared with £39,313 in the previous 
year. 


COSTS AND CHARGES 


The electricity supply business also had been entirely satis- 
factory, although they had cut out canvassing and their usual 
business-getting activities. Notwithstanding heavy increases in 
costs they had made no increase in charges; indeed, if the 
outlook was more settled they would contemplate certain re- 
ductions in their tariffs. 

The share capital issued remained at £6,000,000, and debenture 
stock was also unchanged at £1,750,000. With the reserves in- 
vested in the business the total capital employed in the business 
was £8,364,696. The general reserve was increased by £70,000 
transferred from revenue account, making a total at general 
reserve of £460,000, and the investment reserve was unchanged 
at £134,000. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


The cost of shares in subsidiary companies showed. an increase 
of £48 2s. 6d. Debentures were the same, but advances and 
dividends since declared was an increase of £158,513. They had 
deposits and cash at bank at the end of the year totalling 
£268,008, compared with £300,449, and in addition cash balance 
in the subsidiary companies aggregating £78,152. They were 
restricting their expenditure to the narrowest possible limits, 
and endeavouring while the war lasted to provide for capital 
expenditure out of undistributed earnings, resorting to tem- 
porary borrowings when necessary. 

The trading profits and miscellaneous receipts of the Midland 
Counties Company amounted to £1,062,435, an increase of 
£60,377. They proposed to pay a final dividend of 5} per cent., 
making 8 per cent. for the year, on the ordinary stock. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGERS AND STAFF 


In conclusion, he paid a special tribute to the managers, 
staffs and employees, saying that a true team spirit had 
developed and flourished as the business expanded until now 
they had as perfect a team as would be found anywhere in the 
world. Reflecting on those matters, he could not but feel 
saddened at the death last summer of Mr A. D. Phillips, late 
general manager of their electricity supply business. 

As regarded the current year, he would content himself by 
saying that they had started well and, in the absence of any 
risks which they, in common with other industries, might be 
called upon to face, they should make still further progress 
during the current year. 

Mr William Shearer seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously, and, the formal business having been transacted, 
a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff terminated 
the proceedings. 
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TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The seventy-seventh ordinary general meeting of this Com- 
pany will be held in London on Tuesday, March 18th. 

In the review issued in advance by the chairman (Mr Colin F. 
Campbell) it was stated that the balance-sheet showed the 
revised capital position of the company sanctioned in March 
last. The paid-up capital was now £454,425, compared with 
£878,500 in 1939, and the additional money received had proved 
to be most useful in meeting the many unforeseen expenses 
which arose during the year. The general reserve had been 
increased to £396,125 by the addition of £31,125 received as 
premium on the issue of 62,250 shares, and the reserve for 
contingencies had been reduced to £106,325 by the issue of 
18,675 bonus shares out of the undivided profits of the company. 
They had kept a substantial sum in cash at their bankers to 
meet the many expenses which arose under present conditions. 

The balance of the trading account amounted to £103,784, 
compared with £86,000 last year, and after providing £53,552 
to meet taxation, the balance remaining was £47,568. An 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. was paid in July last, and the 
board now recommended a final dividend of 5 per cent., making 
10 per cent. for the year on the increased capital, leaving 
£35,188 to be carried forward. 

During 1940 their factories had been engaged to a large extent 
on Government work, and despite a certain amount of disloca- 
tion due to enemy action, the machinery had been kept running 
and the output had been maintained. All branches were working 
to full capacity, and recently they had had to arrange with 
two subsidiary factories in order to meet the requirements of 
the business. The turnover had increased by approximately 20 
per cent. without any increase of the permanent staff, which 
was very creditable. This increase was reflected in all depart- 
ments except that of power cables, which was necessarily cur- 
tailed during the war. 

Their Selborne estate in Malaya was now in full production 
and was running on a profitable basis. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED MINES 
SELECTION COMPANY, LIMITED 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting will be held op 
Tuesday, March 18th, 1941. The chairman will not address 
the meeting in the customary manner and the following state. 
ment is therefore issued for the information of members, 

The chairman Mr S. S. Taylor, C.M.G., D.S.O.), in the 
course of this statement, said:—The net profit carried to the 
appropriation account is £58,001, and there is a_ balance 
brought forward from the previous year of £89,088. The 
directors recommend that a dividend of 10 per cent,, 
equivalent to ls. per 10s. unit of stock, less income tax, should 
be paid. 

Reverting to the terms of the loan facilities provided for the 
Western Reefs Exploration and Development Company, 
Limited, by the Anglo-American Corporation and in which 
the Consolidated Mines Selection Company, Limited, has 
a participation, it will be recognised that the conversion 
right is a valuable one and can result in the Consolidated Mines 
Selection Company acquiring a substantial holding of Western 
Reefs shares on favourable terms. 

The Consolidated Mines Selection Company, Limited, retains 
its holding of shares in West Rand Investment Trust, Limited, 
which also owns a considerable interest in Western Reefs Ex- 
ploration and Development Company, Limited, as well as in 
West Witwatersrand Areas, Limited, Venterspost Gold Mining 
Company, Limited, Libanon Gold Mining Company, Limited, 
and Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining Company, Limited. Of these 
concerns, Venterspost has already reached the dividend-paying 
stage. 

At our last annual meeting the acquisition of a holding of 
shares in Ariston Gold Mines (1929), Limited, was mentioned. 
The opinion expressed at that time, namely, that the outlook 
was regarded as satisfactory, has been justified by recent 
results, hut owing to the incidence of taxation the increased 
profits now being made cannot be reflected in the amount 
available for distribution by way of dividend. 
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FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 


(Continued from page 852) 
RAW COTTON Gelivered to Spinners 
Week ended |From Aug.1 to 




















Variety eb.) Mar. | ML i 

(°000 baies) = | a = a 

1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 

American......... 16-5 | 11-8 877 562 
Brazilian ........ sooey 18° 4-7 184 220 
Peruvian, etc............. 2-5 2-9 138 81 
SD cincasapeanenvess 8-9} 1:8] 231 127 
Sudan Sakel ............ 0-3 0-1 103 87 
East Indian............... 8-2 4-7 223 215 
Other Countries......... 6-2 2-0 90 232 
TET acuientaneaneneetill 50-8 | 28-0 | 1,846 1,474 
Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 

Cireular. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 





Week ended | FromAug.1 to 


From 
("000 quarters) Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
22 1 2 1 


1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 





| 
379 | 14,465) 11,794 





WN. Amertca............... 442 

Argentina, Uruguay ...| 152 146 | 12,921) 5,477 
PT cckcecvccvescosovs oni” sao 618ti_ ...® 
SIL, sinteatniteabeetaend me an 114 429 
Danube and district ...|_ ... ae 4,470 182 
Other Countries......... — ons 845) 


* Unobtainable. + Incomplete. 
Source : The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended |From Apr.1 to 








From 
(’000 quarters) Feb. | Mar. | Mar, | Mar. 
22, 1, 2, 1, 
1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
Argentina ............... 88 7 | 14,620) 7,237 
Atlantic America ...... 33 aan 3,143} 2,930 
Danube Region ......... Soa wie 1,433 678 
8. & E. Africa ......... .* | ...% | 3,506] 1,383 
Indo-China, etc.......... a ae 1,592 91 


* Not received. f Incomplete since January 4, 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


PRICE INDEX 
(1935= 100) 


Mar. | Mar, | Mar. ; Mar. Mar. 


5 


3, 4, , 6, ts 
1941 | 194] | 1941 | 194) | 1941 





Crops 108-3] 108 8} 108-8| 108-8! 108-8 
Raw Materials | 169 7) 170 3/171 0! 171 0/171-1 
Oomplete index | 135 6 | 136-:1/136-4 136 4 136-4 

Mar. | Aug. | Mar. ' 


Feb. | Feb. 
$1, $1, 7, 7, 28 
1937* | 1989 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 














Crops 147-9| 92-2 112-8! 103-8 102 9 
Raw Materials 297 3' 122 9 1667 1668 170-2 
Completeindex 175 1 106 4 137 1 1316 132 3 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Registered unemployed 
aged 14 and over 


(incl. agriculture) Percentage 
of insured 
\——_———|_ persons 
Date of Total (aged 16-64) 
Return unem- 
Of whom ployed 
Index, wholly (inet. 
adjusted unem- | agricudture) 
Namber for ° ployed 
seasonal 
variations 
‘000 1935= 100 ‘000 % 
1940 
Jan. 15) 1,619 68 8 1,220 9:9 
Feb 12) 1,504 69 4 1,141 10 0 
Mar. 11; 1,121 64.7 966 74 
Apr. 15 973 48 1 840 63 
May 20 881 443 731 68 
June 17 767 89 4 648 48 
July 15 827° 410 637 6-2 
Aug. 12 799 89 7 613 6-0 
Sept. 16 830 41 2 614 ; 
Ort. 14 835 414 635 
Nov. 11 791 88 8 603 
Dee. 9 705 $5 3 542 
1941 
Jan. 13 696 31°5 521 
Feb. 10 581 26 8 449 





Publication of estimates of number of insured 
persons aged 16~—64 in employment in Great Britain 
suspended in September, 1939: number employed 
on August 14, 194%9, was 12.100,000 

* From July. 1940, excludes unemployed persons 
attending training centres; their inclusion raises 
the total in July to 835,000 

Source: Ministry of Labour. 








PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 
(1927 = 100) 


Mar. | Aug | Feb | Feb | Mar. 











$1, 80, 27, 18, 4, 

1937* 1990 | 1940 | 1041 | 10941 
Cereals and meat | 03 0} 66 8 87 2!) 07 3) 06°09 
Other foods ..... 70 4 61 1 81 5 0-7) 92+1 
TEED: .ccsscneee 742 6483 765 89 0) 88°7 
Minerals ........ 1138 2 77 6115 0180 4129-7 
Miecellaneous .. 87 0; 77 6100 8111 1/111 9 
Complete index .. | 87 2 703 91 9103 31035 
|--— — =” — 
1913- 100 119 9 96 8 126 5 142 0 142 8 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL 
SALES AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO 


Average Daily Sales Stocks 














- (at 

1940 | 1441 cost) 
end 

Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Jan, 











(a) By Commodities. 



































eet me Merchan- % | %& % % 
aise “= 
Piece-goods - [+ O4)-— 2-8) —26-4/4+35°8 
Women’s wear... |+ 7:1]}— 3:1Li— 6°3)4+23-1 
Men's and _ boys’ 
wear .. seseecee |= 10°9) —14-4) - 21-2)4+19°5 
Boots and shoes ... | +20°8)+11-8 +199) 412-2 
Furnishing depart- | | 
ments ............ | —10°9| —20-6) — 27-8) +23°8 
Hardware seceeeee | —13°1 —28-°9 —18-6)/4+ 5°7 
Fancy departments |+ 4°6 —15-2)— 3-6/4+10°2 
Sports and travel... |+17°3,—10°7\+ 2-94 6:1 
Miscellaneous ...... Nil |+ 2-3/4 1°6)4+50°8 
| 
Total — Non-Food | 
Merchandise + 1°:3'— 6-7 - 8-8 +20°2 
Food & Perishables |— 0-3 + 0:8 + 5-8,+25°7 
| { 
Total — All De- | | 
partments ......... + 0-3 — 2-7'— 0-3'+21°0 
(6) By Districts. 
ONG | asccisccdice +10°7 + 10°1/+12-9/4+21°3 
North-East ......... + 96+ 4°8 4+10°2)4+54:1 
North-West ........ |+13°8 + 6:2 +10+4/4+25°2 
Midland & 8, Wales |+ 7°3,4+ 2-8 +10-2/+25°6 
South England + 4°5)— 2-1/4 5°2)4+26°5 
Central & West End 
London — 16-4) —23-5| —20-5/+ 7°6 
Suburban London.. |—17-0' —17-1'— 0+8|4+17°8 





Source : Board of Trade Journal. 
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THE ECONOMIST 





CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended March 8th, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was £41,364,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £96,161,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £145,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£2,270,412,000 against £689,243,000 
(including defence loan issues) for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY ANDSELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
” Receipts into the Exchequer 
__ «& thousands) 
Apr. 1,| Apr. 1, | week 


Week 
Revenue Esti- =— — ended | ended 
mate, M Ma . Mar. Mar. 
1940-41) “OT ; 9, 8, 
| 1940 19it 1940 | 1941 
Oepinaky | |. ae f " 
REVENUB | | 
Income Tax | 510,500) 363,559) 475,100) 16,785) 18,831 
Sur-tax ...... 83,000) 60,170) 67,987) 3,190) 3,090 
Estate, etc., 
Duties ... 86,100} 71,450} 75,160) 1,700) 4,583 
Stamps ...... 19,000} 15,680! 12,218) 290) 
N.D.C o 1f 24,810) 21,855) 290 330 
EPT. 70000|f , 5| 62'643| 5| 2,760 
Other Inland | | 
Revenue . 1,000} 1,210) 739) 10) 40 
TotalIn.Rev. | 769, 600) 536,884! 715,702} 22,270} 29,634 
Customs 309, 35 50) 244,7 755! 285,053] 5,762] 6,991 
Excise ...... 213, 550) 128,820) 194, ,600| 1,553] 3,223 
Tot’l Customs r 
and Excise | 522,900 378, 575) 479,653) 7,315) 10,214 
Motor Duties | 35,000! 33,400] 37,67: 5 236| 319 
P.O (Net | 
Receipt)... | 13,201) 6,952! 9,700/Dr.102; 800 
Crown Lands 1,150 1,210} 1,050) | 
Receipts from | 
Sundry Loans 5,000| 4,916 1,894) 65} l 
Misc, Receipts} 13,250! 17/091] 25,570} 925 396 


Total Ordin- | 


ary Revenue |1360191| 974,028/1271244) 30,709) 41,364 











SELF-BAL. | 
Post Office & | 
Broadcasting! 86,422) 75,44 98| 84,600) 1,502) 1,500 
— ! | - | 
Total ... 1446613/1049526/ 1055844) 32,21 1| 42,864 
"| Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
Bis 4 c € thousands) | 
| Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, sok ’ ak “9 
Expenditurs an fT 1989," | 1940," | Week Week 
Esti- ae to ended | ended 
Rw B Mi: ar. | Mar. Maz. Mz ae. 
a ; 1940 1 1941 1 pio 1941 
ORDINARY | = 
EXPENDITURE| | 
Int. and Man.| | | 
of Nat. Debt (230,000) 218,894! 219,649) 550 
Payments to | | 
N. ireland | 9,400} 8,281 8,455 494 498 
Other Cons. | | 
Fund Serv, 7, 600| 6, 746) aaa ings 58 
Total ...... | 247,000] 233,921| 235,225] 1,044) 556 
Supply Serv, |37: 36125 |1401104)32 295192) 44,706) 95,605 
Total Ord. | | Se i Rohe 
Expenditure 13983125 11635025 3530417) 45,750) 96,161 
SELF-BAL. | | 
Post Office & | | 
Broadcasting} 86,422] 75, Toaee 84,600) 1, 502) 1,500 
_Total ...... 4066 1547) 5 2313615017) 47, 252] 97,661 











~The 1 1939 figures include expe nditure out of defence 
loans, 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£530,961 to £3,075,195, the other opera- 
tions for the week (no longer shown 
separately) raised the gross National Debt 
by £44,989,270 to about £11,211 millions. 


OTHER ISSUES (NET) 
(£ aeneeny 


Interest (Defence Loans) See 2,303 
verseas Trade Guarantees : 655 
2 » 96 8 


OTHER RECEIPTS (NET) 


I a ke Na air ila editors 13,442 








Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1940, to March 8, 1941, are :— 
(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. 3,530,417 Ord. Revenue 1,271,244 
Inc. in balances 681 Gross. borr. 2,268,354 
Less— 
Sinking fds. 11,238 
Net borrowing, 2,257,116 
Misc. receipts 
(net) 2,738 
3,531,098 3,531,098 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
































Ways and 
ae Means Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
De- | Float- 
Date Bank posits | ing 
Ten- Ta Public! of by Debt 
der P | Depts.| Eng- |Banks } 
land | 
1940 } 
Mar. 9 | 776-0} 664-6) 66-0 : }1506-6 
Nov, 30 | 845-0 |1238-6] 87-5 | | 269-5 |2440-5 


Dec. 7 | 845-0 Not available | 


» 14 | 845-0 ” ” 
» 21 | 845-0 : . 
— 2151-8 86-0 | 50-5 | 338-0)2626-3 


1941 
Jan, 11 845-0 | 
» 18 | 845-0} ” * 
» 25 | 845-0 |1340-7| 96-1 | .. | 366-0'2647- 
Feb. 1 | 845-0 Not available 
ie 8 | 845-0 99 $0 
» 15 | 845-0 - * 
22 | 845-0 - 165°5 | . | 355-0'2734-9 


Not available | 


~I 








a 
” J 

Mar, 1 | 845-0 Not available 
9 8 | 845-0 9 


| 
' 














TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 

Per 
Amount | Cent. 

ee j——-—— | Average | Allotted 
ender Rate at 
Offered! 4 pplied| Allotted| Allotted | Min. 
Rate 

1940 s. d 
Mar. 8 55:0 98-3 50-0 |20 5-30) 45 
Nov, 29 65:0 152-2 65-0 {20 5-23 20 
Dec, 6 65.0 140-7 65:0 |20 1:99 54 
o 18 65-0 | 144-0 65:0 |20 1-25 83 
- 65-0 | 180-8 65:0 |2 2°15 38 
o = 65-0 | 143-8 65-0 (20 1-52 31 
1941 

Jan. 65-0 | 133-3 65-0 [20 2-03} 88 
0 10 65:0 | 134-7 65-0 |20 2-01 36 
e 17 65-0 146-0 65-0 |20 1°28 27 
a 65-0 | 189-4 65:0 |20 4-04 28 
81] 65-0 | 150-7] 65-0 |20 2-84] 100 
Feb. 7 65-0 | 149°4 65-0 [20 3-389) 10 
20 14 65-0 142-5 65-0 |20 4-23 23 
9 21 65-0 | 189-1 65-0 |20 4-48 28 
o 28 65-0 | 160-5 65:0 |20 3-43 15 
Mar. 7 65-0 | 151-2 65-0 120 0-17 42 


On March 7th applications at £99 14s. 11d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were, accepted as to about 42 per cent. of the amount 
applied for, and applications at higher prices in 
full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills to be 
paid for on Saturday were accepted in full. 
£65-0 millions of Treasury bills are being offered on 
March 14th. For the week ending March 15th the 
banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of £40 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 

















(£ thousands) 

Week | wgc. | 3% Def. |: | 2 24% | New 13% Sav. 
se Bonds Bonds 24% |) Bonds. 
Feb. 4; 3,727 3,316 46 ; 115 », 950 5,470 

» 11) 4,407 3,651 130 12/5 293 5,935 

» 18] 4,273 8,870 25 19,766 6,545 

oo» 4,602 4,661 47 8,927 4,920 
Mar. 4/| 4,475 3,615 8 8,952 6,314 

o a een eee 1 9,472 6,490 
Totals 
to date 237,845° 444418f| 112,237§) 64,003§ 

* 67 weeks. F 38 weeks. § 10 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to March llth amounted to a total value of 
£29,569,003. Up to February 22nd, principal of Savings 
Certificates to the amount of £30, 072, 000 had been repaid. 





i 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 12, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt 11,015,100 
In Circln. .. 608,420,171 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- | Securities .... 615,983,094 
partment 21,821,404 | Other Secs. 2,993,103 
| Silver Coin ... 8,703 
| Amt. of Fid. 
PE Aa Linens 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
| Bullion (at 
1688. per oz. 
| Te wccekes 241,575 
630,241,575 630,241,578 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ | £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 146,282,838 
Ress... .... 3,534,995 | Other Secs, : 
Public Deps.* 13,441,403 | Discs., etc..... 5,998,935 
es Securities ... 20,271,664 
Other Deps. : —_——— 
Bankers 110,116,925 | 26,270,599 
Other Accts... 53,991,506 | Notes ......... 21,821,404 
————— | Gold & Silver 
164,108,431 | Coin ......... 1,262,988 








195,637,829 | 


195,637,829 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


| 





Compared with 


| Amt. — 
Both Departments Mar.12,) Last | Last 
| 1941 | Week | Year 





COMBINED LIABILITIES | | 
1,141/+ 73,520 


Note circulation 608,420) + 






































Deposits : Public......... 13,441|+ 1,704;— 21,488 
Bankers ..... 110,117|— 15,265)— 3,919 
ee 53,992 263\+ 11,348 
Total outside liabilities | 785,970|— 12,157/+ 59,456 
Capital and rest 18,088] + 6] — 84 
COMBINED ASSETS — |————<$<—_|—_—__—_— 
Govt. debt & securitiest | 773,281/— 11,514/+ 60,932 
Discounts and advances | 5,999)- 14\+ 2,781 
Other securities . 603'— 3,996 
Silver coin in issue dept. | 2 503 
Coin and gold bullion... 45! + 160 
RESERVES | —q“— — 
Res. of notes and coinin | | 
banking department 23,084/— 1,187 3,361 
** Proportion ’’ (reserve | 
to outside liabilities in 
bankg. dept.) . 13-0%/+ 0-3* 11-2% 
| 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
| 1940 | 1941 
| 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar 
13 26 5 12 
Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation | 534-9] 603-2] 607-3) 608-4 
Notes in banking | ~ 
department......... | 45-3] 27-0] 23-0} 21-8 
Government debt | 
and securitiest ... 576-0} 627-0} 627-0) 627-0 
Other securities ...... 3:5} 3-0 3-0 3-0 
Silver coin .... 0-5} 0-0} 0-0} 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. “per 0- 2| 0-2 0-2 0-2 
; eee ‘ 168 -00\168-00\ 168 -00\ 168-00 
Deposits g 
ei aiarinwens 34-9} 14-6) 11-7) 13-4 
EN biciecennaecnenss 114-0} 121-7} 125-4] 110-1 
Others 2-6] 53-0} 53-7} 54-0 
Total 191-5} 189-3] 190-8) 177-5 
Banking Depart. Secs. : 
Government 136-4 156-4 157-8] 146-3 
Discounts, ete. ...... 3-2 3-7 6-0 6-0 
GREET Adchandénnnececnes 23-8 19-0 20-8} 20-3 
. «ao 163-4] 179-1] 184-6) 172-6 
Banking depart. res. ... 46-4) 28-4) 24-3) 23:1 
% % % j % 
“ Proportion” ......... 24-2) 14-9} 12-7} 13-0 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; ca pital, 
£14,553,000. + Fiduciary issue raised from £580 


millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 











RETURNS otancanmaston 

Ded. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. Million dinar 
a. latest “ame «| the monk “ 15, | 7, 15, 23 
Finland appeared “The Economist © 0 ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 ” - Sn, 
Dec. 9th, 1939; Norway, of Apr. 13th, 1940; Gold holdings............ 2,006) 2,006! 2,006] 2,006 Dec. | Dec. | Dec D 
Denmark, of Apr. th; Netherlands, of Balances, abroad, etc... 1,569) 1,656) 2,346) 2,384 8, 15, | 99 an 
May lith ; Belgium, of May 18th ; France, of Discounts and advances | 2,004) 2,656) 2,404) 2.488 ASSETS 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
June 8th ; Switzerland, of June 15th; Java, of Advances toTreasury.. | 3,417| 3,373| 3,373] 3.373 hen 2,621) 2,648] 2.663] 97 
June 22nd; Latvia, of Oct. 5th; Estonia, of LIABILITIES Other foreign exchange '635| 646 "878 a 
Oct. 26th ; Mellie Iran, of Nov. 23rd ; Lithuania, Notes in circulation... | 4,199] 6,310 6,255] 6,258 Discounts and advances | 1,862| 1,860] 1,837| 1.50 
of Nov. 30th; Roumania, of Feb. 8th; Egypt, Sight liabs. and deposits | 3,936 8,075 3,627] 3,665 Govt. adv. and credits. | 3,073] 3,073] 3,073) 3'o8) 
Greece, Reichsbank, International Settlements, Cover ................... |26 + 2% 180 -8%129-1% 128 -9% Def. bonds discounted. | 6,238] 6,460 6.575 eon 


of Feb. 15th; Roumania and South Africa, of 
Feb. 22nd; Australia, Sweden, of Mar. Ist ; 
Argentina, Hungary, Portugal, and Turkey, of 





BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can.$ 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation..... | 13,453] 13,432] 13,329 13,834 
































Acguetin: Sight liabilities........... 8,133] 3,322] 3,549] 3'59] 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Feb. _ — 
21, 5, 2, 19, 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
. . . 9 ° 
Million $’s tReserve : — vetee 7 eiasl 06:40 enn RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. Securities ............ | 212-2|566-69)566-64|565-93 Han 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | 6, | 20, | 27, | 6, ma | e a Million rupees 
RESOURCES 1940 | 1941 | 194i | 1941 Note circulation......... 208 - 6/354 - 26/346 -05|347-75 sniniaiennpincitineiiai a ean ie 
Gold Certifs. on hand i. Deposits : Dom. Govt. *8) 27-62) 43-83) 47-27 Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb, 
5 San Se Sm Treas. —— see eee soos Chartered banks...... | 211 - 4/229 -54/203 -37|205-47 pon hte oa 21, 28, 
Tas f j , j See ante neen ne rere et aare eet peeTeeea SETS 1941 
Total cash reserves ... 356} 339) 338) 318 _ +t Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 “— 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,477| 2,184) 2,184) 2,184 | Exchange Control Board against securities. Rupee coin .............| 581] 308] 317] 995 
Total bills and secs. ae Ry anne 23'580 Balances abroad ...... | 238] 659] 663] 679 
resources ......... 19,47 , ’ ’ y Sterling securities ...... | 1,135) 1,405] 1,405) 1 
LIABILITIES BANK OF JAPAN Indian Gov. rupee secs. | 384 496 496 oo 
F-R.notesinciren. ... | 4,889) 5,043] 6,977 6,040 Million yen Investments ............ | 701 70] 7 7 
xcess mr. res.... | 5,730) 6,4 , , es —¥eb. | Jan. | Jan. | Jai LIABILITIES 
Mr. banks res.dep. ... | 12,367| 14,021) 14,175] 14,136 | 7 ta | _ | _ Notes in cireln.: India | 2,250| 2,352 ase 2.393 
ae mr ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 Beste: | 148) 168) 171) 172 
faa 19°472| 23°399| 23°476| 23'559  ©0ln & Bullion: Gold | 501-3) 501-3) 501-3) 501-3 7s —_ —— i a a7 = = 
Reserve ratio ............ |87°6%|91-1%|91 -2%|91-1% ne A) 15-2] 16-4) 17-0 Reserve ratio loz-10cl60-79¢169-s¢. l60-s0 
. erates *° * o|91°2 70 © Foreign exch. fund...... 300-0} 300-0) 300-0) 300-0 —Oeerve ratio ......---_ 162°1%'69°7% 169 -5%169-3%, 
a Discounts and advances | 780-0) 461-7) 393-7) 440-1 a 
. 19494.8'2890. 9 -9'22°7.2 
Monetary gold stock ... | 18,220] 22,140] 22,179] 22,287  Govermmens hondls .. aoe ol 301 -bl aie.4l aay > 
eS. aay 2,984) 3,102) 3,101) 3,103 LIABILITIES | PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 
M ee ; “ 7.481| 6,688! 8,725} 8,805 Notes issued ............ |3209-2|4030-7/3885-8/4107-2 
Tee ne abe. ot 2’804| 2'701 9'572 2583 Deposits : Government | 735-6) 805-4 1065-0,1010-4 


Other 1 104 


*8| 102-4) 184-5] 118-1 Million Crowns 





FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


31, 15, 23, | $i, 





MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


— a | 
| Jan. | Jan. Jan. | Jan, 
| 
| 











a, — ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Feb. | Jan. | Jan. web. | <. — | 7, Jan. GON sono ossonssseee | 1,602) 1,447) 1,447| 1,459 
7, 22, 29, ’ | vr? ad, | id, 20, ‘oreign exchange . 802 786 786| 78 
ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 ASSETS 1940 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 Other cash ........... 2,298] 1,889] 1,524) 1,339 
Loans, total ............ 8,507| 9,287] 9,308} 9,387 Gold and stg. exch. 15) 12-60) 14-07/ 15-15 Bills and securities | $33} 23) 19| "16 
Investments ............ 14,692) 16,397) 16,368) 16,747 Advances to State | 46 27 63) 26-66 26-91 Advances ........... | gs 5| of. ee 
Reserve with F.R. bks. | 10,181} 12,171) 12,111) 1 1,611 Investments ....... -23 3°77) 3°77 3°77 Other assets ..... ee 4,264] 7,537] 7,741! 7,668 
Due from domestic bks. | 3,075) 3,420) 3,352) 3,314 . LIABILITIES | | | 
LIABILITIES LIABILITIES a I oo Note circulation........ | 5,911} 6,367| 6,327) 6,662 
Deposits : Demand 19,108) 22,898 22,932) 22,798 Bank Notes seeneeenens 18-47) 22°77 22: 12) 21 *93 Cash certificates......... | 523% 1,088) 1,094) 1,287 
Time ......... 5,256 5,427) 5,425) 5,452 Demand liabs.: State + fs 7-19 Clearing deposits ...... | 1,675] 1,814) 2,150) 1,374 
U.S. Govt... 575 284 237 353 Banks and others ...... 54) 13-96 14-64) 15-37 Other liabilities ......... | 1,472) 1,427) 1,403) 1,448 
Inter-bank... | 8,860) 9,826) 9,726) 9,685 Reserves to sight liabs. '30-1%'29- 4% |32-5%|34- 0% 














MONEY MARKET STATISTICS 


EXCHANGE RATES 


The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
March 6th and March 12th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 

United States. $ (4-863) 4-023-08}; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada. 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-4732. Switzerland. Francs (26 - 223) 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso (11-45) 
16-953-17-13; mail transfers 16-953-17.15. Dutch East Indies. Florin (12-11) 
7-58-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. utch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail 
transfers 7-58-64. Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-3. Portugal. Escudos (110) 
99-80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-0443. Manila. Peso 
8-09-12; mail transfers 8-09-13. 


Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 


Spain. Peseta (25-224) 40-50 (Official rate); 46-55 (Voluntary rate). 
£T (1-10) 5-20. 


Turkey. 


Market Rates 

The following rates remained unchanged between March 6th and March 12th :-— 

Greece. Drachma (375) 515 sellers. Finland. Mark (J¥3-23) 180-210. Egypt. 
Piastres (973) 973-$. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17{-15%. Hongkong. 
145-1544. per $. Japan. Yen (24-58d. per yen) 13{-14%. Jugesiavia. Dinar (276-32) 
155 sellers; trade payments 200 sellers. Singapore. $ (25d. per $) 25% —*. 
Colombia. Peso 6 (nominal). Shanghai. 34-{d. per $. y ; 

SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of 
exchange is accordingly quoted in London: Hungary, Turkey, Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay and Peru. 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 
States. # cent pm.-par. Canada.4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. 
Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 14 cents pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 

















j 
a es | Mar. 6, Mar. 7, | Mar. 8, | war. 10,| Mar. as! Mar. 12, 
New York on | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 || 1941 | 1941 
London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Ee 403} 4034 403} 4033 4-034 4-034 
Switzerland, Fr............. 23 -26(b)| 23-26(b)| 23-26(b)| 23-24(b)} 23-24(b)/23-24(b) 
I iia ccsesicsvons 5-05(c)|} 5-05(e)| 5-05(c)| 5-05(c)| 5-05(e)| 5-05(c) 
OS 40-05 40-05 40-05 40-05 -05 40-05 
Stockholm, Kr. ............ 23-84 23-84 23-84 23-84 23-84 23-84 
Montreal, Can $............ 85-000 | 85-125 | 85-000 | 85-000 | 85-060 | 84-930 
PE Tininaceknsincosenes 23-45- | 23-45- | 23-45 23-45-— | 23-45 23-45 
48(a) 48(a) 48(a) 48(a) 48(a) 48(a) 
SE, $0 ccicncenpetedis 5-61 5-61 5-61 5-62 5-61 5-61 
B. Aires, Pso (mkt. rate) | 23-00$ | 22-95% | 22-95$ | 23-00 | 23-00$ | 22-95} 
Brazil, Milreis ............ 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 





t Official buying rate 29-78. (a) Offered. (b) Free Rate. (c) Nominal. 





PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (€ thousands) 
"| Week | Aggregate |] Week] Agarea 






































Week Aggregat 
___ended _January 1 to ended January 1t9 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
9, 8, 9, 8, 9, 8, 9, | 8, 
eas 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
Working | Newcastle | 1,751) 1,472) 15,638 13,857 
days — 6 | 6 59 59 | Nottingham 453) 536) 4,906) 5,024 
Birm’ham | 2,657) 2,415) 24,561/ 22,932) Sheffield... 755) 944] 8,060) 6,267 
Bradford . 1,008} 2,060) 15,166 21,711 —_— — —_ 
Bristol .... | 1,922} 2,031] 16,681] 18,608] 10 Towns . | 27,572) 30,061/279431|276798 
Hull ...... 943 685] 9,155) 6,882 — ane 
Leicester . 743 836) 7,934) 8,596) Dublin® ...| 6,176] 5,880] 59,092) 56,574 
Liverpool. 6,008) 5,333) 61,369! 54,451] So’th’ptont ws 120) ... 1,068 
Manch’ter | 11,332] 13,749}115961|118470 





* Mar. 2, 1940, and Mar. 1, 1941. 
7 Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


The following rates remained unchanged between March 6th and March 12th :— 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills, 60 days, 14%: 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14%; 6 months, 14% 
Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-14, % ; 3 months, 14%. Day-to-day money, bate 
Short loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount deposits at call, 3% ; a% 


notice 3%. 
GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold remained at 168s, (0d. per 
fine ounce throughout the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows !—- 
Cash 


Date a Two | Date Two Months 
. d. d. 
MAE. 6....0sccveee 233 234 _ | ae 235 
iW oxisaaipheh ie 234 234 5 “ERemvaieens 23% 23) 
a Sees 234 23% 






COMMODITY-SECURITY PRICES 





















In view of the need to economise paper, the tables 
showing the prices of important commodities in 
Great Britain and in the United States, and of active 
securities on the London Stock Exchange, will in 
future be published in alternate weeks. 
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[A aa tnone fliprenmnesintonyamestatsnnnnatiiaansit a 
| ce Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
company | gKtRe, | ota | Berea | Settee | Se | — pita re 
sal ‘nding Profit tion, etc. | Interest lstribu- Pref. Ord. To Free | in Carry Total Net Ord. 
‘ “en Div. Div. | Rate | Reserves | Forward |} Profit | Profit | Div. 
ce eaten aides cia Se aciitineiit nadie = 
40 Breweries | £ £ £ £ £ £ % £ £ £ £ % 
740 Meux’s Ltd. .......... | Dee. 31 226,794 63,140 293,627 15,709 29,836 5 17,000 | + i 266,985 92,355 7 
726 Octagon De , Dec. 31 22,979 12,911 29,361 2,000 9,450 134 2,000 | — 539 28,274 15,206 133 
787 Electric ghting, etc. 
061 Elec. Distbn. of Yorkshire | Dec, 31 335,227 225,856 287,508 41,400 77,626 9 110,000 | — 3,170 308,961 236,364 9 
914 Lianelly & District . -- | Dec. $1 117,383 88,501 89,641 20,700 18,975 5t 48,704 + 122 104,717 83,160 54 
Metropolitan Electric . | Dec. 31 751,561 228 5234 262,856 390,153 22,500 240,000 8 ae + 356 684,719 339,288 10 
834 Newcastle Electric ......... | Dec. 31 189,466 30, "600 24,059 39,058 an 24,150 7 ad _ 91 184,801 26,056 7 
531 Northampton Electric . } Dee, 31 371,449 107,328 111,485 155,536 2,625 87,000 10 10,000 + 11,860 336,108 110,833 10 
North Eastern Elec. ...... | Dec. 31 | 1,680,772 | 525,000 519,570 | 740,259 185,482 | 333,194 7 i + 894 || 1,582,876 | 521,321 7 
OP Scottish Power Co. Dec. 31 369,712 anu 320,979 333,110 110,400 174,800 8 85,000 | + 779 401,310 358,322 8 
Financial, Land, ‘etc. 
Artisans’ & Gen. Dwellgs. Dec. 31 418,008 26,742 116,939 207,313 27,892 64,331 6 + wi 427,890 139,958 6 
Canad’n City & Twn. Prop. | Oct. 31 3,859 ae Dr.4,374| Dr.28,164 iia no fal — 4,374 4,081 | Dr.4,004 Nil 
Lamson Investments ...... | Dec, 31 91,398 ‘a 76,428 eee 25,000 54,000 6 — 2,572 109,108 94,253 74 
Mtge. Co. of River Plate . Dec. 31 90,403 38,376 101,920 15,000 21,000 7 + 2 "376 86,535 36,036 7 
Wharncliffe Dwellings...... Dec. 31 19,245 ; 5,088 7,045 1,940 1,406 3 + 1,742 18,801 5,787 3 
— Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 
» Holborn Ne ag Ltd.... | Dee. 31 67,362 jee Dr.31,296 2,761 Dr.30,000; — 1,296 127,620 | Dr.13,312 Nil 
’ pping 
2 France, , Fenwick iv m.)... | Dec. 81] 196,675 42,797 51,532 64,021 4,748 2,344 74 | 18,7900] + 655 157,638 57,063 74 
Shops an tores 
$25 Lennards, Ltd................ Dec, 28 76,739 10,368 20,836 45,788 4,959 $,594 | 25 12,500 217 56,831 20,281 | 25 
672 Roberts (J. R.) Stores...... Feb, 14 19,401 945 13,167 20,967 1,000 9,688 | 12} 2,500 | — 2 19,746 13,447 | 123 
a Saxone Shoe. Sad veee | Dee, 31 222/926 37,084 39,836 87,477 17,753 $4,141 | 12} = — 12,058 173,343 59,757 | 124 
ea 
71 Amociated (Os hon. vaca June 30 14,382 ee 1,420 5,308 3,600 1,500 3 — 3,680 9,857 Dr.1,454 Nil 
extiles 
823 S| ke Dec. 31 76,970 ms 35,787 66,368 5,750 23,000 | 20 B + 7,087 131,347 47,177 | 30 
A pauen ie pcdvesencdes Dec. 31 | 3,291,392 ape 1,526,584 | 1,842,744 230,000 | 1,104,000 8 185,737 | + 6,847 2,572,512 | 1,581,255 7 
rusts 
453 American Tr. Co............. | Jan. 31 78,508 oe 26,853 43,415 13,800 11,040 6 tee + 2,013 81,867 38,163 6 
3% British Assets Trust Jan. 15 337,258 ine } 22,265 172,605 73,811 33,270 12 15,000 |} + 184 336,050 132,172 12 
Merchants Trust ............ Jan, 31 163,545 soe 67,450 144,917 32,500 34,193 7 one + 757 162,201 70,340 7 
SED DEB ssccccecccocessce Dec. 31 17,141 ous 14,872 24,605 15,417 5 aan — 545 16,073 13,983 3} 
Second British Assets...... Dec. 31 117,064 nas 33,698 82,251 13,957 14,469 7 5,000 | + 272 118,421 35,292 7 
United States & General... | Dec, 31 137,584 uid 64,749 95,167 40,500 20,548 64 3,701 135,000 67,866 7 
United States Debenture | Jan. 31 247,738 mae 171,836 271,836 57,750 100,000 10 14,086 242,100 157,750 10 
Waterworks 
Souter yo teen . Dec. 31 217,595 98,795 121,349 46,884 67,465 (a) — 15,554 284,869 113,334 (a) 
er Companies 
= Angus (George) & Co....... Dec, 31 | 53,227 10,914 32,806 51,826 4,800 26,875 it eee + 1,181 | 51,769 36,926 7# 
an Bradbury Greatorex & Co. | Jan. 3 147,099 me 47,038 105,157 12,000 32,670 ja + 2's 368 76,916 46,224 9 
1. Bruce Peebles & Co. ...... Dec. 31 32,247 12,000 19,036 29,685 5,107 14,222 5 a _ 293 44, 367 23,157 8 
41 Crossley Bldg. Products ... | Jan. 31 16,878 am 13,744 39,863 5,100 6,000 8 one + 2,644 17,732 14,768 8 
459 East India Distilleries...... Sept. 30 114,981 20,787 30,982 40,068 16,000 10, 000 12 + 4,982 98,775 36,908 15 
"736 Hewitt (F.) & Son ....... . | Dec. 31 63,572 ose 19,090 19, 090 16,819 1,009 70 1, 262 , 41,856 23,984 | 136 
339 Johnson & Slater............ Dec. 31 13,241 6,294 3,687 7,135 (b) 3,234 nan + 453 22,275 6,509 Nil 
' 16 Lewis’s Royal Polytechnic | Feb. 8 12,809 6,000 6, 284 11, 616 3,163 6, 900 ns one } — 3,779 101, "413 92,388 (ce) 
London Brick Co. ......... Dec, 31 354,325 100,000 251, 195 334,310 32,000 200,000 10 + 19,195 336,344 233,115 10 
663 Oakey (John) & Sons ...... | Dee. 31 41,966 wen 37 "039 44,235 6,000 25,601 10 5, 000 + 438 | 45,409 39,651 11} 
, Radio Rentals ............... Aug. 31 128,374 4,626 25,360 35,180 3,300 5,950 10 + 16,110 27,410 17,105 74 
662 Range Boilers .............« Dec. 31 41,732 1,475 11,632 14,500 2,070 8,050 20 2, 000 _ 488 25, 697 13,997 20 
287 ST TEE dicnescescsericese Dec. 31 12,145 ai 10, 545 12,066 es 5,175 12 4,000 + 1,370 13,430 12,385 15 
374 SE GPE. accocccccccese Jan, 31 11,259 = 7,759 16,922 1,500 6,000 5 1,000 | + 259 9,923 6,423 + 
448 CE ee Dec. 31 34,271 13,166 21,105 75,699 4,664 14,500 5 + 1,941 68,945 52,387 8} 
Squirrel Confectionery..... Dec. 31 24,382 2,728 20,373 29,284 359 3,953 124 + 16,061 16,148 12,712 20 
— Totals (£'000's) : No. of Cos. 
Week to Mar. 15, 1941... 46 11,073 1,182 4,678 6,604 1,134 3,006 wes 458 | + 80 10,269 6,112 
= Jan, 1 to Mar. 45, 1941 323 | 74,241 3,759 | «89,863 | 60,688 I} 7,228 | 28,508 |... | 2,994 | + 1,138 |} 70,409 | 40,750 |... 39,863 60,688 7,22 28,508 one 2,994 | + 1,138 70,409 43,780 ___ 39,863 | 60,688 I} 7,223 | 28,508 |... | 2,994 | + 1,138 |) 70,409 | 48,780 |... 
(a) Full statutory dividends. (6) For six months to June 30, 1939. (c) Absorbed £93,600 tax free. 
os _Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating interim dividend. 
far. “Int. | *Int. *Int. 
. | Pay- | Prev. Pay- | Prev. Pay- | Prev. 
8, Company or Total : , Compan or | Total , Company or Total ; > 
ot ompan} oft as able | Year ited +Final able | Year ed +Final able | Year. 
+H BANKS % | % —% % | % % % | % % 
5,267 Bank of Nova Scotia ... g* oe =[ApR. 1 $® Bairns-Wear............... 15t 20 (b)15 I i vvindiketancewnese 25t 30 44 15 
Canadian Bk. of Com.... 2° ... |Apr.30 2* Baldwins Ltd. ............ <a 10 és 10 Lambert Bros. ............ 5° ... |Apr. 8 5° 
6798 Guaranty Trust Co. ... 3 ... |Aprill 3 Bent’s Brewery............ 20T 25 |Mar.22) 25 Lancashire Dynamo...... 15t 20 +s 20 
ae Mercantile of India...... 6* 12 ian 2 Boots Pure Drug ......... 6t 24 one 30-9 Lancashire Steel ......... 7 |Mar.29 7 
8574 National Bank of India 8* ... {April 8* British Gas Light......... 3t 6 aaa 7+ Leyland, &c. Rubber ... St - ... el 2}* 
1068 INSURANCE British Power & Light... 4t 6 |Apr. 1 7 London Assctd. Electy. 43 ade 5+ 
. Britannic Assurance ......| §20t! 340 — 45t Brooks (J. B.) & Co. .... ie 7 ial 7 McCrae & Drew ......... 8 aos 7 
— Pearl Semone caanwndee $224t) $45 nee 50t ones of America...... 50 . . |Mar.31 a le » h i iastincinikdenints 5 as Nil 
INING QGRTREIED acconccccesccesceces 5 8 ane 8 NE denccrccescoces 10 Maa 10 
An peeene Explora- Cordova Land (Inc, Stk.)|_... 2 ; 2 Minerals Separation...... 25t 45 hs 50 
ide canidhy vape'’ ie 5 |Mar.17 5 CG TD eccncee succes 5* ’ Nil* Nathan (Joseph) ......... 10(a)| ... 10 
British South Africa Co. sl 84 |Apr. 5 84 Davis & Timmins......... 20T 30 . 25 OE GMS: coccccescceccee 7st} 10 “a 10 
hi=— Ts os Caeccieacs 23°; ... |Mar.15 23° Elec. Dist. of Yorkshire ive Of. 9 CE Nala cascccesecee 10* age scale 10* 
Bank Rawang Tinfields.... 4 7$*| ... |Mar.26 5° eagimoung,” omponents} 15t 25 |Mar.20) 25 Rayne (H. & M.) ......... 5* ... |Mar.24} 5* 
14%. Wanderer Cons. Gold. 64*| ... |April3 64* French (J ) & Co. 15° sa nat ae Samnugger Jute ......... 7t 10 ese 10 
if : TEA AND RUBBER | Gallaher Ltd. ............ 20t | 273] . 274 Sears (J.) & Co............. 10+ | 15 es) ae 
vo Gadek Rubber......... 5° ... |Mar.26) - Gamage (A. & W.) ...... 74 ue f a Second Alliance Trust... 9* .-- |Mar.17 9* 
a Jugra Land and C are y os 5 Griffiths (Wm.) & Co, .. 5 een Swan & Edgar .. tae 3 i 34 
Semeyih Rubber ......... 6* a Apr. 10 6° Hadfields, Ltd............. 15t 22} wae 223 SN Ganenseesiercesece es és 84 |Apr. 3 74 
Val d'Or Rubber......... ia 6 5 Harrisons & Crosfield ... 5° oo lage s 5* Tetaghur Jute ............ 7t 10 - 10 
. per INDUSTRIALS oo Hartley (Wm, P.)......... ose 8 es 10 Upsons Ltd................ | 8f] 18 13 
Aberdeen Combworks.. sai 2} Nil Highland Distilleries ... 5° wi 5* Victoria Jute ...... ae 7 10 10 
_ A.C.E. Machinery.. 124t| 20 a 20 Houndsditch Warehouse om 8 17} Waller & Hartley .. ; 35t 60 | 60 
onthe African & European Inv. 2st 5 |May15 74 Horlicks Ltd. ............ ets. 134* Waste Heat, &c._...... 54t| 8 | ee 
‘ Austin Motor ..........-. .. | 10 |Apr. 3] 15 Ingersoll Ltd. 10¢ | 20 20 Wellworthy' Piston | | 
is Australian Agricultural $13%| ... |Apr. 1] 31g* Initial Services 8} ots 84* Bi tainccasecsseccconcs 5* aa oe 
i ¢ Free of Income Tax. (a) Paid onincreased capital. (b) Also capitalised bonus 5%. 
VERSEAS | as oe by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
| | | | le excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
™ | Gross Receipts | Aggregate Gross l j ——— 
F a | for Week Receipts Name | Mar 11, 1941 Name | Mar. 11, 1941 Name | Mar. 11, 1941 
Name : Ending 
a 7” 
| Wa + +e | 106 | a bacilas Sec'd Brt. |18/13—10/19xl|ation? D.| 9/6—-10/6 _|Ikey. Goia..| 7/103 9/43 
— Lim'é Inv. | 42/13—13 } Century... BAs—ls/ie Br. Ind. 4th 10/6—12/— 
e New British | 7/7}—8/7 CO’ ees / / ec. Inds. | 12/3—13/9 
B.A. and Pacific...... 35 | Mar. 1 | $1,925,000)+ 95,000) 46,233,000|— | 660,000 | Invest Tr. | 9/3—10 33 Univ. 2nd | 12/0—13/9xd ||Met. & Min.| 10/3—11/9 
B.A. Gt. Southern ... | 35 1 | $2,603,000] — 605,000) 73,976,000) — 7,738,000 Bk.-Insur. | 14/8—15/9* |/Inv. Flex. | 8/9—10/Oxd ||Cum. Inv. | 13/3—14/9 
B.A. Western ......... 35 1 | ¢ 908,000}+ 91,000) 25,305,000) — 1,933,000 Insurance | 14/0—15/3* ||Inv. Gen. 12/0—13/0 ||Producers 5/9—6/9 
Canadian Pacific ..... 9 7 | $3,472,000| + 806,000 32,264,000] + 5,438,000 Bank ... 14/9—16/6xd® ||Key. Flex. | 9/7}—11/1} ||Dom. 2nd | 4/6—5/6 
Central Argentine ... | 35 1 | $2,095,350] + 366,400) 52,257,800) — 10,327,900 Scotbits ... | 10/9—11/9* _ Cons. /44—9/10$ ||Orthodox 7/3xd 


t Receipts in Argentine pesos. 





* Free ui commission and stamp duty. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Mar. 11, 


Mar. 4, 
194 
CEREALS AND MEAT 


Mar. 11, 
1941 


GRAIN, etc. 
Wheat-— 


Ne. 1, N. Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. Mt. 
Eng. Gaz. orn t owt. (¢é).. 


Fiour, 
ey 
Barley ’ 


Oats (e) oe 
Maize, 


8. 
32 
14 

25 
20 


d/d London shia 
Gaz., av., per cwt(e) 


a, ta, 480 Ib., Lo.b. 

mene bat. a “9 ib.— ‘ 
English long sides .......... .. 
Imported hinds . aie 

ae —English 


Pot Oeetah ‘per 8 ib. 
BACON (per cwt.)— Wilts. cut side 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 


5 
10 


{ § 


125 
131 


OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 


GHEESE (per ewt.)— 
— Produced  ..........0+ 0+ «0 


143 
99 
99 


— (per ewt. td 
> = ot 
115 O 


GOFFEE (per cwt. 

Santes supr. c. 

Costa Rica, medium to good... =& 2 
EGGS (per 120)—English . 25 0 
LARD (per ewt.)—Imported .. 5 
POTATOES (per — 


Se 

Cen 

. U.K./Cont 
Lo 


domestic consumption Leeds 
West India Crystallised ..... { 
TOBAGC6O (per lb.)}— 
Indian stemmed 


0 
0 
0 


ar 
oo 
85 
90 


Nom. 


and  un- 
Rhodesian. 

stemmed 
TEXTILES 


a rms laa tb. a 


8:71 

12-07 12-08 
16-20 16-23 

" 17°51 17°54 
60's Twist (Egyptian) .. 25-95 25-95 
$2 in. Printers, 116 yds, s. d. s. d. 
16x 16, 32's & 50's 26 0 26 0 


(4) inctuding 


Cloth, 


import duty and delivery charges. 


r ton net paper bags, jute sacks, charged 1s. 9d., alias 1s. 6d. on ‘retarn. 
(e) Average for weeks ended Feb. 2: 


COTTON—continued 


39 in. ditto, ve ™. 
16 x 15, 8} Ib. 
FLAX (per — 
Livonian ZK... 
Pernau HD ..... 


= (per ton)—Manills, “spot 


seve ans ton)— 
Da 2/8, cif. Dundee, 
Nov.-Dec. (new) Lentil 
Common 8 Ib. cops.(per spindle) 
- 10$/40 Hessians, per yd. 
8/40 Hessians, per yd. . saad 
“es . oY ton)—Afrioan, “Mar-, 


4 (per Ib. at 
Lincoln wethers, washed 
Selected blackfaced, greasy 
Australian scrd. fleece; 70's 
oe scrd. average snow aoe 
scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s.. 

Tops— 

64's warp .... 

56’s super carded . 

48's average carded 

44’s prepared ....... 


COAL (per ton)}— 
Welsh, best Admiralty 


Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 

Pig, Cleveland No. 8, d/d 

Bars, Middlesbrough 

Steel rails, heavy 

Tinplates ened Lc. 14 x 20) .. 


MINERALS 


Mar. 4, 
1941 
s. d. 
37 6 


14 0 


12 11 
& s. 
Nom. 
Nom, 


2600 


27/100 
s. d. 

4 4 

0 5? 

O 44 
Ss. 
26 0 
d. 

193 


0 
6 
6 
9 


NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 


Copper (c)—Electrolytic 
Tin—Standard cash ........... 


Three months ........ 


Lead (d)—Soft foreign, cash .. 
Spelter (d)—G.0.B., 
Aluminium, ingots and bars 


Nickel, home delivery 


Antimony, Chinese ............... 


Wolfram, Empire per unit 
Platinum, refined 


Quicksilver 


GOLD, 


r fine ounce ............ «+. 
SILVER ( 


(per —— 


... per 76 Ib. { 


62/0/0 
265/0/0 
265/5/0 
264/0/0 
264/10/0 
25/0/0 
25/15/0 
110/0/0 
190 /0/0 
195/0/0 
85/0/0 
2/10/0 

9/0/0 
48/0/0 
50/0/0 


s. d. 
168 0O 


1 11% 


1941 
s. d. 
37 6 
14 0 
12 a 


“Wem. 
Nom, 


260.0 


1 


7,/10,0 
s. d. 
4 4 
0 5% 
O 48 
& 6. 


26 0 


32 
27 


28 


312 
290 


29 


62/0 
268/5 


268/10 


168 


267/0 
267 5 
»/0 

25. 15 
110 0 
190/0 
195/0 
85/0 
2/10 
9/0 
48/0 
50/0 


. <, 
0 


1 11% 


(6) Higher Pool prices in some zones, 
2nd and Mar, Ist. 


Mar. 4, f 
1941 Mar. ii, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—{a), 


s. dg, 
4-ton loads and upwardsperton 49 6 49 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, Oxalic, net........ 60/00 
s. d. 8. d. 


» Tartaric, English, less5% ib. 2 6) 2 
Ammon — .-per ton 10/0/6 10/94 
Pee 13/10/0 13/ 100 

Nom. 
Soda Bicarb 11/0/0 
Seta Cuputals .. 


5/0/0 

5/5/0 
er se ton)—8.D - Statin, 
DAS... ences sasinatinvens 


HIDES (per Ib. oy 


Cape, Jo°burg 


Dry Capes, 1 mor pan 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 


Best heavy ox and heifer 
LEATHER (per lb.)— 


Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib......... 

SHOUTS ... 20.000 000 nee eee 

Insole Bellies 
remougun rmonuery pm 

(d) mannan, J B 

(>) adlemetive eo oll, 08 


ex road tank waggons . 
Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
Thames— 


per ton 60/0/0 


12/10/0 12/10/9 
8. d, 


55 


ae tee eee tee eee 6 
Ci 
6} 
8} 


no 


tom we 


00 #08 eee renee 


NNR ON to 

Seow" rote 

Snw-1+ bo 
-_ 


— 


t 
64 


0 7 
0 8 
25/0/0 
30/0/0 
s. d. 
lf 
85/0/0 
22 10 


seeeeeee 


Furnace 
Diesel eisen ianie 
ROSIN (per ‘ashi 


RUBBER (per Ib.)— 

St. rib smoked sheet 
SHELLAO (per ton)—TN Orange 
TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 
VEGETABLE one (per t ton aa— 


0 8 
25/0/0 
30/0/0 


8. d. 
1 if 
92/10/0 
22 10 


41/10/0 
44/5/0 
31/2/6 
28/2/6 

20/15 /0 
7/15/0 


11/6/3 11/68 
18/11/3 18/112 


(e) Price is at buyers’ premises, 


41/10/0 
44/5/0 
31/2/6 
28/2/6 

20/150 
7/160 

Oil Seeds, Linseed— 

La Plata (new) 
Calcutta.. 


++ eee eee cee 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Mar. 4, Mar. 11, 


Mar. 4, 
1941 
Cents. 

834 
77% 


Mar. 11, 
1941 
Cents. 

863 


794 


GRAINS (per bushel)— 

Wheat, Chicago, May 
» Winnipeg, sieiinainaeien 

Maize, Chicago, ihe... sibiabeonnbe 
Oats, Chicago, May ................. 
Rye, Chicago, May .................. 
Barley, Winnipeg, Dec. 

METALS ( Ib.)— 
Copper, Connecticut 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot 
Lead, N.Y., 


FEBRUARY, 1941. 


Date : 


ASSETS 


Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 
England 

Balances with and Cheques in course of collection on 
other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland 

Items in Transit eee 

Money at Call and Short Notice 

Bills discounted 

Treasury deposit receipts 

Investments 

Advances to customers and other accounts 

Liabilities of customers for a, endorse- 
MEMES, CEC. ........002.cccccccsccsesceserecrevesrecsercccsssesons 

Bank premises account 

Spvesinente in affiliated banks and subsidiary com- 


Ratio of cash to current, deposit and other accounts... 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital paid up 
Reserve fund 
Current, deposit and other accounts 


Acceptances, endorsements, etc 
Notes in circulation 


METALS (per Ib.)—cont. 
velter, East St. Louis, spot 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Mar..... 
| Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
Rio, No. 7 
Santos, No.4... 
Cotton, N. Y., Am. mid. ‘spot. . 
Cotton, Am. mid., Mar. 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., ‘Mar. 
Lard, Chicago, Mar. 


| 
. Glyn, 
District Mills 


Bank 


| 
Barclays; Coutts 
Bank and Co. 


| 25th | 24th | 26th 27th 


¢ 


57,143 10,837 


18,714 3,288 
5,103 
6,081 
13,500 
38,790 
28,849 
3,236 


1,582 


21,436 
44,003 
75,000 
136,095 
193,192 
14,332 


7,952 
6,280 
574,147 


10-73 


30,655 | 111,216 


10-62 


48,160 
10-52 


15,858 
11,250 
532,707 
14,332 


1,000 
1,000 
27,882 


773 


2,976 
2,976 
102,028 


1,060 
850 
42,201 


574,147 | 30,655 | 111,216 | 48,160 


and ms 


10°14 


1941 
Cents 
7°25 


6: 
6- 

10: 0 
49 
‘15 


Lloyds 
Bank 


50,932 


15,285 
12,249 
17,574 
37,507 
69,000 
137,525 
152,686 
19,231 


7,327 


3,775 


| 


523,091 


15,810 
10,000 
478,038 
19,231 


523,091 


10-65 


1941 
C ents 


> 
‘ 2 5 


6-94 


6-00 
84 
11-07 
10°71 
6-80 
6-55 


Martins 
Bank 


26th 


11,869 
3,087 


2,759 
5,590 
4,782 
10,500 
45,951 
40,338 
8,782 


2,849 


136,507 | 595,846 


9-90 


4,160 
3,600 
119,943 
8,782 

2 


136,507 


| 


MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS. 
(000’s omitted) 


Midland | National) Provin- 


164,036 
189,175 


555,014 


595,846 


Mar. 4, Mar. ll 
1941 1041 
Cents Cents 


102 102 
21-00 ait 

21 
3-20 


203 
0°72} 
179°5 


MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)—cont. 
— Mid-cont. crude, per 


Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot... 


Apr.-June 
Srol N. Y., Cuban Cent., 96 deg., 


0-754 
176-4 


Moody" 8 Index of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931= 100... 


National) worst. Williams 


minster | Deacon's 
Bank Bank 


Aggre- 


Bank 
a gate 


Bank cial 


Bank 
26th 28th 26th 


27th 24th 


57,380 
20,888 
18,794 
44,499 
70,000 


41,945 | 37,700 


16,392 
21,039 
29,087 
50,000 
115,691 


130,159 
24,489 


7,229 5,261 
2,514 2,993 
40,529 | 402,367 | 433,846 


9-05 


11-21 


17,254 
38,763 
30,000 
119,790 
118,251 
13,2638 10,229 
9,611 


8,200 


10-34 9-65 


—_—--————— 


15,159 
12,410 


1,500 
1,160 
36, 225 


9,479 
8,500 
374,159 
10,229 


9,320 
9,320 
390,700 
13,263 24,489 


40,529 | 402,367 55,008 |2,951,467 
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